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This document by Dr. LaMar T. Empey, of the 
Youth Studies Center, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, provides a broad view of correctional systems 
and philosophies, and examines several recent ap- 
proaches toward furnishing alternatives to incarcera- 
tion. It is published by the Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development as one of a series 
designed to bring together present thinking on im- 
portant aspects of crime prevention and control. 
Publication, however, does not necessarily constitute 
official endorsement of this document, either by this 
Office or the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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PART I CORRECTIONAL HISTORY 



Current trends in reactions to crime are best understood in terms of 
an historical perspective. Correctional practices have been revolutionized 
twice in the past two centuries and these revolutions have important im- 
plications for contemporaiy development.' 

The first revolution occurred in the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
and was generated, in part, by the growth of western democracy and, in 
part, by the rational philosophers and legalists of that period. The latter 
had two objectives in mind. First, they wished to establish a more ra- 
tional and equitable legal system. They reacted against the practice of 
basing penalties for crime on whether the offender and his victim were 
noblemen or commoners. All men, they believed, should be treated 

equally not according to their stations in life, but according to the crimes 
they had committed. 

Second, they wished to make punishment more humanitarian. They 
believed that imprisonment should be substituted for the earlier forms of 
exile, execution, and corporal punishment. Imprisonment would serve 
as the means of eliminating the cruelties and excesses of that time. Ac- 
cordingly, imprisonment became the predominant penalty for felonies in 
most of the western world during the 19th century.* 

The causation assumptions upon which these philosophers based their 
corrective policies were that men arc rational beings who operate on a 
pleasure-pain principle, doing that which gives them pleasure and avoid- 
ing that which gives them pain. They believed, therefore, that reactions 
to crime should be rationally based on the same principle: light punish- 
ment ior light crimes, heavy punishment for serious crimes, making sure 
in each case that the pain of punishment slightly exceeds the pleasure of 
the crime. By utilizing imprisonment and establishing, by statute, a pre- 
scribed punishment for each kind of offense, they believed that they could 
control crime effectively. ^ 

Given this conceptual framework, the objectives that were imposed 
upon correctional facilities were relatively clear and straightforward: the 
oiiender was to be punished and society was to be protected. Imprison- 
ment would not only be more humane but would also help to deter other 

rational men from crime. It would be a lesson, teaching that crime does 
not pay. 

This approach pervaded the legal practices of western civilization and 
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it has In no means been totally abandoned. It is still very much a part 
of our normative and legal structure today. Nevertheless, it has been 
.^liown to have st*veral d<*ticiencies. 

Imprisonment has not worked out as an impartial and uniform reaction 
to crime. All criminals are not caught and legislatures cannot prescribe, 
hk(‘ a pill, the way courts and correctional organizations should react to 
each otfender depending, not upon situational or personal characteristics 
but upon the crime he committed. It is simply too mechanistic a pro- 
cedure to deal with the complex problems that characterize crime and 
criminals. 

Second, the desired deterrent and rehabilitative effect of imprisonment 
was not borne out by accumulated evidence. Crime did not decrease, 
especially where long and repeated imprisonment was involved. It seemed 
to increase rather than decrease the likelihood of further violations. Fur- 
thermore, punishment through imprisonment was not universally appli- 
cable or adequate for such offenders as drug addicts, sexual psychopaths, 
the mentally deficient, or the mentally ill. 

Finally, the number of prisoners confined continued to increase re- 
suhiiig in constantly overcrowded prisons. The result not only questioned 
whether imprisonment was a more humanitarian response to crime but 
made it clear that the cost of imprisonment would eventually be prohibi- 
tive. The cost of housing, guarding, and meeting all the needs of pris- 
oners would eventually become too great for society to bear. 

The late 19th and early 20th centuries, therefore, were marked by a 
decline in this classical approach to corrections and a second revolution 
was introduced. In addition to the problems generated by the first revo- 
lution, the second revolution gained impetus through the growth of 
Freudian psychology and the social sciences. Freudian psychology, for 
example, suggested that crime is not always a deliberate defiance of social 
norms but may be an unconscious response to personal problems. The 
offender may be sick rather than ivicked. His violation of rules is more 
an illness than a conscious choice to do wrong.^ 

The social sciences, meanwhile, pointed to the influence of complex 
earning processes, to conflicting subcultural influences, and to conditions 
ot class and ethnicity as sources of nonconformity, rather than a delib- 
erate misuse of free will. The result was a tendency to view the offender 
as a deprived or handicapped person whose major deficiencies were to 
be found m his mental or emotional make-up. Treatment rather than 

punishment was called for, professionalism and specialization rather than 
a generalized response. 

The treatment orientation that was introduced resulted in two strikim^ 

• baiiges in legal and correctional decision making: (1) a deferral uU ov- 
rcctional decisions from the time of sentencing, and (2) a division of re- 
vsponsibilities among more persons for making those decisions about the 
offender.-* Prior to the second revolution, a criminal’s fate was almost 
always decided once his guilt was established. The court was expected 
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to impose sentence as defined b\ statute. If imprisonment was used, the 
legal system not only specified an exact duration for the penaltx hut even 
designated the institution to be used and the* program to be followed, sm h 
as solitary confinement or hard labor. 

With the introduction of the second revolution, however, all of this 
began to change. Statutes were introduced which permitted the court to 
defer sentencing decisions until the offender could be studied and recom- 
mendations made to the judge. Probation officers, psychiatric consultants, 
and others became advisors to the court. Decision responsibility was di- 
vided. Furthermore, it was divided not only among people close to the 
court, but throughout the whole correctional process. The indeterminate 
sentence was also introduced so that classification processes and decision 
making within correctional systems were the means by which an 
offender’s fate was decided. 

In many systems, specialized treatment programs were added and 
housed in diversified correctional institutions. Maximum, medium, and 
minimum security prisons were established; forestry camps, farms, or 
small cottage programs were designed. Hypothetically, these were 
expected to respond to classes of offenders, rather than to classes 
of crimes: juveniles, addicts, sex offenders, habitual criminals. Special- 
ized treatment also made use of professional counseling, psychotherapy, 
and medical care, as well as the more conventional academic and voca- 
tional training. 

The result was such specialized roles for correctional pi'ople as admin- 
istration, care and feeding, control, casework, education, therapy, voca- 
tional training. Planning was separated from operations, and treatment 
separated from custody. Even after incarceration, the use of parole further 
deferred the sentencing decision formerly exercised by the court and 
lodged it, instead, in parole boards and parole officers. Thus, at least 
in theory, the response of corrections during the second revolution con- 
centrated much more upon the individual than upon his crime, more upon 

divided and deferred decision making than upon legal prescription and 
court action. 

The shift of large masses of people from rural to urban environments 
contributed also to the increases in professionalization and specialization. 
As the informal controls and functions of the rural family and neighbor- 
hood diminished, such complex formal systems as police, court, welfare, 
juvenile court, probation, and parole were given the responsibility of 
responding formally to the commission of crime. In the larger cities 
these formal systems became complex bureaucracies and the people who 
manned them became the formal agents of social control. 

Yet, despite these developments, there has been a disturbing accumula- 
tion of negative evidence relative to the efficacy of the second revolution. 
Current practices are undoubtedly more humane than earlier forms of 
punishment, but delinquency and recidivism seem to have continued at 
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a high rate and the tew studies of individualized treatment that are avail- 
able pres(‘nt discouraging results. 

On one hand, there is some indication that, through specialization, the 
occupational and educational skills of offenders are being increased and 
that, within correctional programs, attitudes are being changed. But 
somehow, these changes are not translated to the community where the 
ottender s adjustment is submitted to the ultimate test. Programs do not 
seem to address adequately what seem to be some of his most important 
problems, those having to do with his interaction with, and reintegration 
into, the law-abiding community. 

There ir long list of difficult, unanswered questions: is individualized 
and specialized treatment the answer? Do our efforts result in a correc- 
tional approach which constitutes a coherent system throughout? Are 
specia ized functions related logically to each other and to the factors 
which lead to crime? Are the criminals with whom we deal a representa- 
tive population or only the tip of a criminal iceberg which remains largely 
unstudied and untouched? In our concern with individual offenders, are 
we not missing other variables which may be crucial in determining the 
success or failure of correctional programs? 

Current trends seem, even if indirectly, to be in response to such ques- 
tions It 18 Schrag’s opinion, therefore, that we are in the early stages of 
a third major correctional revolution,* one whose philosophy is charac- 
t^erized by two main features. The first suggests that society, itself, is 
badly in need of change. As Schrag puts it: 

T unconventional behavior are sometimes richlv re- 

which thev are lV^”'!? " p" C frequently highly regarded irrespective of the means by 

nuisances But there' I and white-collar crime are often viewed as unavoidable 

atrnZ is f t ** r d^niand for control in these areas. New 

X dTsLs H rT • respected and influential persons to be favor- 

y disposed toward illegitimate activities if they provide sufficient material benefits and good pros- 

pects for escaping detection or censure. These are some of the previously neglected aspect! of crime 
and correction that are attracting the systematic attention of correctional experts.” 

The second feature of the rising philosophy places more emphasis on 
the compelling pressures that are exerted upon the offender by persons 
l>v.ng m his community, by the social groups to which he belongs, by our 
overall culture and, within it, a host of dissonant subcultures It is ,:ie 
cultural and subcultural matrix from which the offender comes that pre- 
scribes his goals and his standards of conduct. And it is this matrix 
which will heavily influence whether he will become a success or a fail- 
ure, a criminal or a law-abiding citizen. 

Delinquency and crime and reactions to them are social products and 
are socially defined. Society, not individuals, defines rules, labels those 
who break rules, and prescribes ways for reacting to the labeled person. 
Ihere are times when the societal process of defining, labeling, and re- 
acting is problematic, times when it is far more influential in determin- 
ing who shall enter the correctional process and what its outcome will 
be than techniques designed solely to change offenders.* 
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The labeling process is often a means of isolating offenders from, rather 
than integrating them in, effective participation in such major societal 
inshtutions as schools, business* s, unions, churches, and political organi- 
zations. These institutions aie the major access to a successful, nonde- 
linquent career. Those who are in power in them are the gatekeepers 
of society and, if offenders and correctional programs are isolated from 
them, then the personal wishes and characteristics of offenders will have 
only marginal bearing on whether correctional programs succeed or fail. 

This is not to deny individual differences, nor the importance of in- 
culcating individual responsibility, but it does make clear that correc- 
tional techniques are terribly nearsighted which fail to take into account 
the offender’s social and cultural milieu. Successful adjustment on his 
part will require some kind of personal reformation but it will also re- 
quire conditions within the community which will encourage his reinte- 
gration into nondelinquent activities and institutions. Fundamentally, 
this is a community function. Reintegration may succeed or fail depend- 
ing upon the community’s labeling and reacting processes. If they are 
such as to permit the offender to discard the label of criminal and to 
adopt another label, the integration process will be aided. But, if they 
insist on holding the former offender at arm’s length, then any desire on 
his part for reintegration may be of little consequence. Until the labeling 
and reacting processes are changed he will remain, by definition, an of- 
fender, an outsider. 

It is at this point that the third revolution and the interests of this paper 
are juxtaposed. Both are concerned with contemporary efforts to deal 
with reintegration as well as reformation. The paper will analyze correc- 
tional efforts which are concerned with establishing alternatives to in- 
carceration and relating correctional efforts more closely to the com- 
munity. The analysis will be limited to programs for the accused or ad- 
judicated offender and not devoted to the broad field of prevention. This 
is an arbitrary choice because sound preventative programs are the best 
alternative to incarceration. But recruitment to criminal and delinquent 
ranks will inevitably continue and, for that reason, the concern will be 
with means for preventing recidivism rather than preventing crime, with 
the known offender rather than the predelinquent. 

The list of alternatives to incarceration is growing and includes pre- 
trial release, probation, programs in which offenders live at home but 
are required to report daily to a correctional program, small residential 
group centers, halfway houses and, finally, a variety of advisory councils 
and committees by which private citizens are enlisted to participate in the 
reintegration of the offender. 

Such programs will be discussed in detail, but it is important first to 
summarize the implications of the historical review presented above. It 
includes emergent issues which should be made explicit and considered 
in any third correctional revolution. Community programs are the cur- 
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r<*nl fad and if sum<‘ of the mistakes of earlier revolutions are to 
he a\oided, we should now benefit from these mistakes. 

LMPLICATIONS OF CORRECTIONAL HISTORY 

Our historic al revic*w has indicated, as Glasc*r suggests, that man’s his- 
torical approach to criminals can be conveniently summarized as a suc- 
c c*ssion of three R’s: Revenge, Restraint, and Reformation. Revenge was 
the primary response prior to the first revolution in the 18th and 19th 
cc*nturic*s. It was replaced during that revolution by an emphasis upon 
restraint. 

^ hen the second revolution occurrc*d in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, reformation became an important objective. Attention was 
focused upon the mental and emotional luul eup of the offender and ef- 
forts were made to alter these as the primary sources of difficulty. 

Finally, we may be on the verge of yet another revolution in which a 
fourth concept will be added to Glaser’s list of R’s: Reintegration. ^ 
Students of corrections, like those of mental health, feel that a singular 
fcK US upon reforming the offender is inadequate. Successful rehabilitation 
IS a two-sided coin, including reformation on one side and reintegration 
on the other. Unless both are used, correctional programs will fail. 

There are some who will argue that movement into a third revolution 
at this time is premature. For example, society itself is still very ambiva^ 
lent about the offender. It has never really replaced all vestiges of re- 
venge or restraint, simply supplemented them. Thus, while it is unwilling 
to kill or lock up all offenders permanently, it is also unwilling to give 
full support to the search for alternati\es. 

On the other hand, there are those who argue that the treatment philos- 
ophy of the second revolution has never really been implemented, that 
true diagnosis followed by individualized treatment has never been pos- 
sible in correctional settings. If it were, better results would ensue. 

But this ailment overlooks one very important program which, if un- 
corrected, will undoubtedly thwart efforts to make the treatment model 
work. The problem is the lack of knowledge and comprehensive correc- 
tional theory upon which to base clinical treatment models. They are in 
a primiti\e state. Consequently, as Gibbons has pointed out, more per- 
sonnel, smaller caseloads, higher salaries, and better training can never 
solve the correctional problem until the conceptual deficiency is worked 
out. Until improvements are made in the theories which underly treat- 
ment. changes in correctional structures, by themselves, will be unlikely 
to produce dramatic reductions in delinquency and criminality.* Instead, 
we will have more refined failure. 

In a similar vein, Korn and McKorkle agree that our thinking is verv 
muddy. The bleak facts are. they say, that Just as the monstrous punish- 
ments of the 18th century failed to curtail crime, so. during the 20th cen- 
tury, we have failed likewise to do so.* The reason, they sav, is that we 
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have equated humanilarianii^m with treatment and failed to recognize that 
llir Immanc rare of offenders is not ner«*ssarilv the same thing as rediieing 
crime, that our practices relative to reducing the problems are sadlv 
lacking. 

Perhaps it would be important, therefore, to try to focus more pointedly 
on just what our difficulties have been. The ones that stand out most 
clearly are our lack of knowledge and the unsystematic approaches we 
have taken to corrections. We have been guided, primarily, bv what 
John C. Wright calls 'intuitive opportunism.” a kind of goal-oriented 
guessing, a strategy of activity.'® 

Instead of proceeding systematically, to define and then to solve our 
correctional probh-ms, we have made sweeping changes in correctional 
programs without adequate theoretical definitions of the causes of crime 
or the development of logical strategies to deal with them. 

The problem, however, is not inherent in some kind of hu: sen per- 
versity. Society is far less sophisticated in the development of scientific 
procedures by which to deal with s.'ch human problems as crime than it 
is in the development of scientific methods to alter the technolr^ical ele- 
ments of culture. The social sciences are just coming into their own. 
There is not only a profound lack of scientific knowledge about wavs to 
develop better correctional methods, but a general disinclination to ap- 
proach the search for that knowledge in a disciplined way. That is why 
a strategy of activity has prevailed. 

Correctional units — police, courts, rehabilitative programs — have sel- 
dom been considered on anv total or comprehensive basis as constituting 
a single system. Theory has rarely been used. New practices such as 
casework, psychotherapy, remedial education, group counseling, have all 
been added piecemeal to existing systems and, instead of replacing older 
philosophies, have simply supplemented them. As a result, it is difficult 
to tell whether new practices contribute to, or only confuse, older objec- 
tives and practices. 

The possibility has not been adequately considered that the impact of 
new techniques may be overwhelmed bv negative influence already ex- 
isting in correctional systems, or the possibility that their introduction 
mav produce negative effects upon procedures already present. Individual 
practices, which bv themselves might have been helpful, often seem to 
generate conflict when joined irrationallv with other prartic«*s. For exam- 
ple. the tendency for custody and treatment people to conflict with each 
other in correctional institutions often contributes to the cvnicism. rather 
than the reformation, of inmates. Inmates are encouraged to concentrate 
upon means for exploiting the rift among staff members, rather than work- 
ing with staff people to resolve common problems. What has been lack- 
ing in the past, therefore, is some consideration of correctional problems 
in organizational teams and the lac k of adetpiate knowledge and theor\ 
building by whieh to approach solutions in a more systematic wav. 



If the range of alternatives for solving the correctional problem were 
narrow, well organized, and familiar, then the best approach might be a 
strategy of activity. However, the range of possibilities for solving it is 
not narrow, but is broad, uncertain, and disorganized. Our state of knowl* 
edge is primiti\e. Consequently, a strategy of activity has not only failed 
to approach correctional problems systematically, but has also failed to 
provide means either for avoiding repetitive errors or for pinpointing 
reasons tor success should success occur. Whatever progress has been 
made has been halting and uneven; the organizational patterns which 
have developed have been the product of a wandering kind of social evo- 
lution which is inefficient at best. 

Perhaps a more promising strategy would be a strategy of search, one 
which would commit resources and set target dates which are more con- 
sonant with the diflicult problems involved. The search for solutions will 
involve decades or generations and require a philosophy which recognizes 
that solutions cannot be stated in advance but must be pursued. No one 
knows with certainty just what the most promising programs will be. 
That is why careful study should accompany efforts to f: ' H«jtter solu- 
tions. 

A strategy of search would hope to impose the rigors of scientific in- 
vestigation in a way that is analogous to contemporary efforts to conquer 
space. The efforts of theoreticians, scientists, and engineers are united in 
a common effort. It is recognized that solutions will cost millions of dol- 
lars and extend over decades. The strategy is such that new programs 
not only produce a cumulative record, useful in preventing repetitive 
errors, but also in organizing a plan of attack. Those who are involved 
have some shared idea of where they are going and where they 
have been.” Corrections could benefit from such a strat^, for it would 
give corrections people the advantage of being able to learn from failure, 
to benefit from adversity as well as success, so that their progress might 
be less random. 

If the third revolution in corrections is to be more successful than ihe 
revolutions of the past, greater attention will have to be devoted to the 
theoretical and sc ientific problems inherent in the revolution. The problem 
is not Just an abstract one for the theoreticians, but is a fundamcmtal issue 
confronting both State and Federal governments. Rarely do public 
agenc ic*.s. particularly on the State level, devote money to developmental 
research and quality control in the way that private enterprise does in its 
attempts to develop a more elficient technology. Yet, organizational and 
human problems are probably more complicated than technological prob- 
lems and recjuire a greater, not a lesser, expenditure of funds. Both local 
and national governments lack centralized information systems by which 
to evaluate their correctional efforts or to accumulate knowledge about 
suc'h various organizations as police. Judicial, and correctional, which con- 
tribute to the correctional endeavor. Literally, there is no repository bv 
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which one could study recidivism or correctional effect i\cness on a na- 
tional level. 

Similarly, \ery little theoretically based, experimental research is lx*ing 
conducted within public correctional systems. Governmental organiza- 
tions need not conduct such research as an exclusive endeavor, but thev 
could certainly do more to bring action and research people together. 
Correctional innovation requires not only interdisciplinary collaboration, 
but legislative, bureaucratic, and financial legitimation. It is significant 
that, while private enterprise may devote as much as 50 percent of its 
budget to research and development. States which are hailed as leaders 
in the correctional field devote less than 1 percent of their budgets to 
research. This picture obviously must be altered if correctional programs 
are to be made more effective. 

THE CORRECTIONAL PROCESS 

When methods of dealing with offenders are considered, there i> a tend- 
ency to think primarily of imprisonment and what happens after the <-s- 
tablishment of guilt in a court. But this is a very limited view of a vast 
correctional system in which police, courts, and correctional personnel 
play key roles. The correctional process actually begins with the first 
contact between the alleged offender and the police and mav not end until 
it culminates eventually in parole. Between these two poles are a host 
of decision points and correctional alternatives: whether to arrest, whether 
to detain in jail, whether to try in court and on what charge, whether to 
place on probation, to fine or to imprison, where to imprison, for how 
long and under what conditions, when to parole, when to terminate parole. 

These key points in the correctional process have rarelv, if ever, been 
analyzed in total because decisions at each of them are made by special- 
ists in vastly different organizations, including police, district attorneys, 
various judges and referees, probation officers, jail and institutional per- 
sonnel, and parole officers. The only people who experience all of them 
are the offenders who are inserted into the process and go through it. 
Yet, a better understanding of the total process is necessary if the key 
points are to be identified at which alternatives to incarceration might be 
implemented. 

For purposes of this analysis, the total correctional process will be di- 
vided into three parts: 

1. The pre-trial period. The pre-trial period is a porl of-enirv into the 
correctional system. It is a crucial period because there is increasing evi- 
dence that the mere insertion of a person into the svsiem, especially 
through detention or jail w'hile wailing adjudication of guilt or innoc(*nce. 
mav increase, rather than lessen the likelihood that he will remain in the 
system and be a continuing problem to the stale. The major concern in 
this period is whether the person should be incarcerated while awaiting 
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disposition of his case or whether he should be released to one of a num- 
ber of alternatives. 

Important questions are: What are the eonsequences of detention? 
What are the virtues or dangers in taking other courses of action? W hat 
kinds ol m<‘dilication in the correctional pro( ess might be considered rela- 
tive to pre-trial confinement? 

2. PosMrial period. If the offender is found guilty, judges and c orrec- 
tional personnel are confronted with a basic choice of whether to im- 
prison him or to choose among a variety of other alternatives. Ordinarily, 
probation or a fine may be used for the juvenile, the first offender, and 
the person who commits a nonserious crime. But what if there is serious 
concern over the use of fines or probation for some offenders? What 
other alternatives, other than incarceration, are available? What are the 
implications of these alternatives? What modifications in the correctional 
system might be needed if they are to be used? 

The choices that are made here are no less important than those made 
in the pre-trial period. The post-trial period is a second port-of-entry, 
one which leads either into a supervised, yet continuing participation in 
ordmarv' community life, or into a complex time of incarceration in which 
the process of labeling by society or the process of labeling one’s self by 
the individual is solidified. If the choice is incarceration then, more than 
ever, the status of "criminal,” "lawbreaker,” "outsider,” is likely to be 
assigned to the offender. These are not inconsequential definitions but 
are likely to leave an imprint that will be lifelong. That is whv the choice 
of alternatives during this period is cmcial. 

3. The Post-incarceration period. Assuming that all correctional deci- 
sions have led to incarceration for the offender, there is still the possi- 
bility that the period of incarceration might be shortened or supplemented 
by other alternatives. In addition to traditional parole, there might be 
Other ways to deal with the offender so that his return to the community 
will be aided or speeded up. What are these alternatives? What is the 
rationale for using them, their possible strengths and weaknesses? What 
modification would have to be made in correctional systems to accommo- 
dale ihem? Theoretically, they are of crucial importance because incar- 
ceration enhances the problem of reintegration. The adjustment of the 
individual to his incarceration is not the same as that which is needed as 
he returns to the community. He is not the same person who left it; his 
imprisonment doubtless makes him a different person, one who possises 
problems which he did not possess before he was imprisoned, especially 
if his confinement was for an extended period in a maximum security 
setting. Instead of being passive and obedient, as was expected of him 
in prison, he is expected on his return to the comm.unitv to be self-suffi- 
eieiii and responsible; instead of having the smallest of decisions made 
lor him, he now has to make career choices of the greatest magnitude. 
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That is why roiisiderablo att.-ntion has been devoted to a search tor post- 
incarceration facilities which will aid in the re-entry problem. 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF CORRECTIONAL DECISIONS 

A vital point in considering new correctional alternatives is the inter- 
dependence of the various choices that might be made. Whatever changes 
are made in one of the three major parts of the correctional process will 
influence all other periods. It is impossible to change police, judicial, 
or correctional practices at one point without organizational consequences 
at other points. For example, a decision during the pre- or post-trial 
periods to incarcerate fewer offenders very likely will mean that those 
who are eventually incarcerated may be [ho least promising of all offend- 
ers and thus make more difficult the task of dealing with them. If this is 
the case, the impact on both prisons and parole will be noticeable. Parole 
failure rates will probably increase. If one is not conscious, therefore, 
of such a possibility he may misinterpret rise in failure rates and 
ame it on the decreased efficiency of prison personnel and parole offi- 
cers, when, in fact, the decreased efficiency is due to decisions made 
earlier in the process. Thus, the organizational consequences of decision 
making should always be kept in mind, even though the decisions are 

made by specialized groups, each of which may not be aware of its im- 
pact on others. 
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PART II PRE-TRIAL PERIOD 



One bssic (question is whether we are needlessly inserting too many 
people, especially ju\eniles, into the whole correctional process. The in- 
take rate at present is much higher than the population growth rate, forc- 
ing endless expansion of correctional facilities. Even if it were assumed 
that the total population is inherently more criminal than it used to he, 
the question would have to he asked. The reason is that the negative con- 
sequences of jail, trial, and prison may outweigh the positive con- 
sequences. At issue is whether a high intake rate is necessary or whether 
there are other alternatives — familial, educational, economic — which 
might he used. There is some rather striking evidence which suggests 
that the choices made during the nrc-tria! period are crucial decisions 
having lasting impact. 

The first major decision following arrest is an ''intake” decision. 
Police, prosecution, court, and probation people must decide whether or 
not to incarcerate a suspect while he awaits trial. The purpose of this par- 
ticular section is to explore the relation between pre-trial incarceration 
and what eventually happens to the offender. How many people are in- 
carcerated, in what kinds of facilities, with what consequences, and should 
alternatives be considered? 

EXTENT AND NATURE OF PRE-TRIAL INCARCERATION 

It is difficult to estimate the number of people held in jails and other 
detention facilities while awaiting trial. There are somewhat more than 

3.000 counties in this country, of which at least 99 percent have one or 
more jail-like institutions. Thus it may be that there are between 3,000 
and 4,000 county facilities in the United States. There are also some 

200.000 cities, towns, and villages, of which anywhere between 7,000 
and 15,000 may have jails and lockups of their own. Some of the city 
and county lockups are used only for temporary detention, but it is esti- 
inaled that over 90 percent serve both functions. They range in size from 
Milage lockups with four or five bunks to city prisons designed to ac- 
commodate as many as 1000-3000 inmates.' 

The result is that somewhere between one and two million persons are 
held in such places for some period of time each year. The National 
(.ouncil on Crime and Delinquency estimates, furthermore, that over 
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100,000 of this group are children, with the number increasing <‘acli 
year.* Furthermore, it is estimated that from 20 to 50 percent or more 
of the jail population consists of unconvicted defendants awaiting trial, 
among whom a large proportion, even as high as 60 percent, may be later 
released for lack of evidence.* 

The facilities used for pre-trial incarc<*ration are generalh considered 
to be the poorest of penal facilities. Generally they are under the admin- 
istration of counties and cities and serve an excessive variety of deten- 
tion and imprisonment functions for an extremeh lu'terogeneous popula- 
tion. They house convicted offenders, as well as those arrested for felo- 
nies and misdemeanors, material witnesses, and neglected or dependent 
children who are charged with no crime at all.^ 

There is general consensus that juvenile facilities should be separated 
from adult facilities but present practices are far from encouraging. In 
many cases, children are detained not only in jails but in old-age homes, 
homes for the mentally ill, or court houses. Facilities for them are not 
really separate, often being nothing more than cells which are physically 
set apart, yet which are also within hearing and sight of adult criminals. 
The report to the National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice in 
1964 stated that "five States have no separate juvenile detention homes 
at all, 21 States admit to some jail detention on a regular basis, and most 
of the rest undoubtedly jail children to some extent in less populous 
areas.” * 

The cost of incarcerating offenders — feeding, guarding, and caring for 
them — is incredible under any conditions and pre-trial detention costs 
are no exception. In a working paper prepared for the National Confer- 
ence on Bail and Criminal Justice, it was noted that in 1963 Federal de- 
tainees spent an estimated 600,000 jail days at a cost to the Federal tax- 
payer of $2,000,000. In 1962, 58,458 persons spent an average of 30 
days each in pre-trial detention in New York City. This constituted a total 
of l,i i8 jail days at a cost to the City of $6.25 per dav, or oxer 
$10,000,000 per year. In Philadelphia the estimated cost was $1,300,000 
per year; in the District of Columbia, $500,000. The direct per capita 
costs of such detention for different communities are estimated to be 
$2.56 per day in St. Louis, $2.61 in Atlanta, $3.82 in Washington, D. C., 
$4.25 in Philadelphia, $4.28 in Chicago, $6.25 in New York, and $6.86 
in Los Angeles.* 

The costs of pre-trial detention, of course, include far more than jail 
expenses. If the accused person is a wage earner his incarceration de- 
prives his family of its means of subsistence. His dependents often be- 
come immediately eligible for public assistance if they have no other in- 
come. Until welfare departments can conduct an investigation of their 
cases to determine eligibility, the defendant’s family must seek support 
either from private welfare agencies or friends. 
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The loss of personal Income to the defendant, furthermore, may mean 
a loss of household necessities due to repossession and the accumulation 
of debts. It also results in a loss of spending power in the community 
and concomitant tax revenue. These costs are extremely difficult to esti- 
mate but undoubtedly are considerably higher than the actual costs of 
detention alone. 



WHO GETS DETAINED? 

The decision as to whether many adults will be detained or not while 
they are awaiting trial hinges on whether they can afford bail. Those 
who cannot afford a bondsman usually go to jail. Tliose who can afford 
ball may go free. The accumulated evidence suggests that this basic de- 
cision is not made on any rational criteria for separating good risks from 
bad but is based simply on whether the accused can raise a cash premium, 
sometimes as low as $25 or $50.^ 

For juveniles, the decision hinges on rather loose and ambiguous cri- 
teria. In many cases, the rights of juveniles are less well-protected than 
the rights of adults.® The standards for their apprehension and deten- 
tion are often so vaguely defined as to encompass many nondelinquent 
children as well as all degrees of misbehaving children. Police must often 
take neglected or dependent children into custody simply because the 
children have been deserted or have no place to live. Others run the 
gamut from murder to the use of profane language or truancy. 

CONSEQUENCES OF DETENTION 

Perhaps the most important issue is not whether people get detained 
or not but whether justice is served thereby and the community better 
protected. If these objectives are realized, then actual facilities and costs 
may be incidental. What is the actual evidence on the subject? 

A preliminary analysis of the effects of pre-trial incarceration indicates 
that those people who are detained while awaiting trial may suffer a con- 
siderable disadvantage when compared to those who are not incarcerated. 
The disadvantage appears both in convictions and eventual imprisonment. 
In a Philadelphia study of 946 cases, for example, only 52 percent of 
the bailed defendants were convicted as contrasted with 82 percent of 
those who were jailed while awaiting trial. Furthermore, among those 
who were convicted, only 22 percent of those who had been bailed re- 
ceived prison sentences as compared to 59 percent — almost triple the 
number — of those who had been detained prior to trial.’ 

The findings of the Manhattan Ball Project were similarly striking.’® 
In its study of defendants arraigned in Magistrate’s Felony Court in Man- 
hattan between October 16, 1961, and September 1, 1962, 64 percent 
of the 358 defendants who were continuously held in jail from time of 
arraignment to adjudication of guilt were sentenced to prison. By con- 
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trast, only 17 percent of the 374 who made bail received prison sentences. 
The difference between the two was 47 percent. ’ ’ Why this startling 
difference? Was it due to the fact that the more serious offenders were 
detained without bail and were thus more likely to receive prison sen- 
tences, or did the mere fact of detention predispose the person to a less 
desirable fate? 

The evidence supported the latter conclusion. The nature and type of 
crime charged against offenders did not explain why detained offenders 
were more likely, first, to be detained and, then, to be convicted and im- 
prisoned. When the type of offense was held constant, the disadvantage 
of the jailed defendant continued to appear. The following tables, taken 
from the report to the National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice 
by Freed and Wald illustrate the point.’* 



T\ble 1. — Number of convictions: bail and jail 



Offense 


Bail 


Convictions 


Jail 


Assault 


23% 




59% 


Grand Larceny 






72% 


Robbery . . 






58% 


Dangerous Weapons 


.... 43% 




57% 


Narcotics 


52% 




38% 


Sex Crimes 


10% 




U'T 


Others .... 


40% 




78', 



Alter conviction, the same disparities held true with respect to those 
who were imprisoned as contrasted with those who were not imprisoned. 

Table 2. — Number of prison sententes: bail and jail 



Offense 


Bail 


Prison Sentences 


j III 


Assault . . 


58% 




«i% 


Larceny . . . . 


48% 




93% 


Robbery 






97% 


Dangerous Weapons 


70% 




91% 


Narcotics 


59% 




100% 


All other offenses 






88% 



The Manhattan Study also showed that among misdemeanants, jail 
terms were given to 87 percent of those who had been jailed without bail 
but to only 32 percent of those who had been on bail. And in a study of 
a woman’s house of detention, it was found that 77 percent of those who 
were detained were eventually convicted, as compared to only 40 percent 
of those who had been bailed.’* 

Effects of Prior Record. Another possible explanation is that a prior 
criminal record might be the key variable, explaining why some offenders 
are detained and others not. The existence of a prior record which pre- 
disposes a court to a higher conviction rate may also predispose it 
to either refusing bail or setting it very high for the former offender. 
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Thus, while fyj>e of offense may not explain 
ord will. 



differences, perhaps prior 



rec- 



Apparently the assumption has some validity. The Manhattan Study 
discovered that defendants with prior records, either of arrest or con- 
viction, were much more likely than defendants with no record to be 
detained awaiting trial and eventually to be imprisoned after trial. But, 
even so, prior record did not seem to explain the differential effects of 
pre-trial incarceration, per se. Just as offense was held constant, so was 
prior record in order to determine its influence. 



It IS not impossible for former offenders to Tie released pending trial 
if they can raise the necessary bail. What happens, therefore, when peo- 
ple with prior records who can raise bail are compared to those with prior 

records who cannot? Apparently defendants who remain in jail pending 
trial are still penalized. ® 

Eighty-one percent of the jailed defendants with prior records were 
sentenced to prison as compared with only 36 percent of the bailed de- 
fendants. And, ev(>n without a prior record, 59 percent of the defendants 
who were held in detention received prison sentences as contrasted with 
only 10 percent of those who were on bail. Thus even when prior record 
IS held constant, it does not seem to explain the differential treatment of 
free and jailed defendants awaiting trial. But this still does not exhaust 
the range of possible explanations. 

Amount of baU. Another possibility is that differences can be explained 
in terms of available evidence, seriousness of offense, and the amount of 
bad that is set. Ordinarily, high bail is associated with a serious crime 
and the existence of incriminating evidence. Perhaps, therefore, if the 
amount of bail is considered it will explain differences. The Manhattan 
investigations found that it did not. 

As might be expected they did find that defendants with low bail ($500 
or less) are more likely to be freed pending trial than those with high 
bail (over $500), and less likely to be imprisoned. But when the amount 
of bail is held constant, that is, when those posting high bail are com- 
pared with those who could not post high bail, and those posting low bail 
are compared with those who could not post low bail, the persons who 
were unable to ^ ''st bail suffered by comparison. 

Among those for whom low bail was set, 54 percent of the defendants 
who were detained received prison sentences as contrasted with only 12 
percent for those who posted bail. The difference was 42 percent 
Among those for whom high bail was set, the figures were parallel, 
aixty-eight percent who were detained received prison sentences as con- 
trasted with 25 percent who were not detained, a difference of 43 percent. 
Thus, no matter whether bail was set low or high, detained persons were 
sentenced to prison than bailed persons, and the degree 
ol difference between them remained strikingly similar.’* A consistent 



bias seemed to be operating against the jailed person, whether bail was 
low or nigh. 

Type of counsel Another possible explanation for the disparity be- 
tween defendants in jail and those on bail might be the quality of le«^al 
counsel. Indigent defendants, especially those who cannot afford bail, 
are assigned counsel by the courts. If the quality of representation pro- 
vided by court-assigned attorneys is inferior to that provided by private 
attorneys, then the greater frequency with which jailed defendants are 
later imprisoned may be due to their failure to retain private attorneys. 

Again, the data du not support this conclusion. For those who had 
private counsel, jailed individuals were sentenced to prison 60 percent 

A u only 16 percent for those who were on bail. 

And for those who we-e represented by court-assigned attorneys, jailed 
defendants went to prison 64 percent of the time as contrasted with 21 
percent of the time for defendants on bail. There were virtually no dif- 
ferences between the two, 44 and 43 percent respectively. Thus, as with 
type of offense, prior record, or the amount of bail, the type of 
legal counsel does not seem to account for the relationship between de- 
tention and eventual imprisonment. The quality of legal counsel did not 
seem to be the crucial variable.'^ 

No matter how one looks at it, one conclusion seems inescapable: the 
mere fact that some defendants are incarcerated prior to trial while 
others are not seems to predispose them to a worse fate. The significance 
of detention stands out in every analysis. The man who is jailed for want 
of some alternative to incarceration during the pre-trial period is less 
1 ely to get equal treatment in court. He seems far more likely to be con- 
victed and sentenced to prison. And the irony is that this outcome does 
not seem to be rationally based on the accumulation of evidence relative 

the person is charged or his prior record, but 
whether he can raise bail or find some other means for release pending 



ALTERNATIVES TO PRE-TRIAL INCARCERATION 

One cannot state with certainty why jailed defendants, facing appar- 
ent y similar charges and presumably under the same courtroom circum- 
stances, fare so much worse than those who have been out on bail. But 
It seems reasonable to assume that courts are swayed by social-psycho- 
logical factors, many of which have nothing to do with guilt or innocence. 

The appearance and demeanor of a man who has spent days or weeks 
in jail probably is not conducive to a good presentation in court. Con- 
finement, idleness, and isolation are destructive of his self-concept He is 
nervous and unsure of himself. He may even be unwashed and unkempt. 
His appearance under guard further destroys his image and is far differ- 
ent than if he presented himself along with his counsel, neatly dressed 
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ami more s«*II-« onrnl«*nl. Neither jmlgr nor jurv ean tail to l>e intlueneed 
b\ llirsi* tartors. 

llie experieiiees ot the pre-trial period are iniportan! lor other reasons. 
Vtald rites a Supreme Court decision in which the interlude between ar- 
raiunment and trial was relerred to as "perhajis the most critical period 
of the proceedinus . . ,h,. time when indictments are handed 

down, negotiations are carried out for dismissal or reduction of charges, 
or motions to sever, to remove, or to change venue are made. It is^the 
tune when strategies are planned and |)re-sentence reports prepared. 

\ dele.'idant free on bail or on his own recognizance is available on a 
24-hour basis to consult with and help his counsel. He alone may be 
able to locate and persuade defense witnesses to testily in his behalf. He 
alone may be a vital .source of information in preparing pre-trial motions 
and negotiations. 

VI hen a defendant is on the witnes.s stand, or when a pre-sentence in- 
vestigation is being conducted by officers of the court, he is at a severe 
disadvantage if he has lost his job, if his family is on relief, if his per- 
sonal life has disintegrated personally and socially. Courts, juries, and 
correctional officers cannot help but be more favorably disposed to a de- 
fendant who has remained a functioning economic anil social unit in so- 
ciety during the interlude between arraignment and trial. .\nd. by con- 
trast, fhe\ have virtually no data by which to be impressed by the jailed 
defendant. He cannot even prove that he would have presented himself 
voluntarilv in court and stayed out ol trouble between arrest and sentence 
hc(ause he was imrarcerated the whole time. Three .-itrikes— siM-ial. psy- 
chological, and economic— arc against him. \\ hat steps might be taken 
therefore, to improve the pre-trial period so that it l)ccomc< a more c«pii- 
tahlc and constructive period for all defendantsy 



IMPROVED E4CTFf \DI\G AS 4 BASIS FOR ACTIO\ 

The first thing that is needed is better information upon which to base 
the pre-trial decisions of the court relative to release or detention. \ 
judge or magistrate needs verified information about the defendant, his 
family, employment, residence, finances, character, and background. 
Heretofore, mechanisms for gathering adequate information have been 
lacking, especially if the defendant is arraigned promptly after his arrest. 
But several jurisdictions have found that a simple and speedy proc edure 
can be devised which will produce all the facts that are needed.'* The 
Manhattan Bail Project, for example, developed a procedure by which 
data on four key factors could be gathered within one hour: (1) residential 
stability; (2) employment historv; (3) family contacts; and (4) prior crim- 
inal record. Once gathc-red. eac h of these factors was weighted in points. 
If the defendant scored sufficient points and could prov ide an addrc'ss at 
whic h he could be rc*ached, the* staff of the projec't were prepared to rec- 



ommend pre-trial release. DilTerent jurisdictions have obtained data bv 
dilferent means. 

In the Manhattan Project, law students were used as lact-finders. In St. 
Louis, the L.S. District (^ourt for the Northern District of California, 
Oakland, Nassau Count\, Baltimore, Boston, and New York Citv, proba- 
tion officers were used; in the U. S. District Court for the East(‘m District 
ol Michigan and Seattle, prosecuting attornevs; in Tulsa, defense counsel; 
in Chicago and Philadelphia, public defenders; in Los Angeles, court 
staff investigators; and in a New York City Bar Association proposal, the 
police were used. 

Besides gath<‘ring information, additional steps might be taken to as- 
sure the delendant's appearance in court. The Vera Foundation, for ex- 
ample. sends a letter to each parolee telling him when and where to ap- 
pear in court. If he is illiterate, he is t«*lephoned; if he cannot speak or 
understand English, the letter or card is in his native tongue. The Foun- 
dation also notifies others who have agreed to help the defendant get to 
court. And, the parolee is asked to visit the Vera office in the Court 
House on the morning of his appearance. If he fails to appear, Vera per- 
sonnel attempt to locate him. If he has a good excuse for being absent, 
then they seek to have his freedom reinstated.” 

RELEASE ON RECOGNIZANCE 

Once facts are available which indicate that a defendant might be a 
good risk for release pending trial, then sensible alternatives to incarcera- 
tion must be considered. The major traditional alternative, of course, 
has been bail. But the bail system breaks down when the good risk is 
financially disabled. To condition his release on monev mav be to de- 
mand the impossible. Increasing attention has been given, therefore, to 
the release of defendants on their own recognizance, that is, their promise 
to appear without financial securitv. The practice is not new but has gen- 
erally been limited in many State and Federal courts to circumstances in 
which the court prosecutor personally knows the defendant or knows that 
he is a prominent citizen. In other places. howe\er. it has been ex- 
tended during the past few years to many defendants who are not well 
known. At least three promising methods for release on recognizance 
have been advanced: super\ ised release, release in the custodv of a third 
party, and davtime release.*® 

1. Supervised release. Release under supervision is conditional upon 
the accused person’s remaining within the court’s jurisdiction or at his 
home, the surrender <d his passport, and periodic check-ins with the po- 
lice, probation office, or the court. Anv failure on his part to report is 
communicated promptly to the court so that efforts can be made to locate 
him immediately. Paradoxically, this process is much more efficient than 
the hit-or-miss procedures under which the bondsman operates. Further- 
more, the supervising agent mav not onlv be a means of exercising con- 
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Irol over the aeeuse<i but of ref'errinjj him to appropriate community 
a*;em-ies for assistam e during the pre-trial p<*riod. 

2. Third-partv parole. The second method for the use of recognizan<-e 
has been the release of a defendant into the custody of a willing private 
third party su< h as an attorney, emphiver. landlord, or minister. The 
pra<rti<‘e is probably most wideK used in juvenile courts where the of- 
fender is released into the custody of his parents. 

The third partv, as well as the offender, assumes responsibility for the 
latter’s appearam-^* in court. One basic issue in the use of this method, 
therefore, is whether the third party should be subjected to sanctions in 
the event of a default on the part of the defendant. If sanctions were im- 
posed, they might defeat the system’s objectives, eliminating personal 
sureties, making people unwilling to be responsible for others. On the 
other hand, they might also be a more effective means of social control. 

\ program laiineheil in TuLsa, Oklahoma, in Julv 1963, uses sanctions. 
It imposes them on attorneys whose clients default in their custody. In 
order to qualify as an attorney to whom defendants can be released, the 
lawyer has to agree that h'' will not knowingly request the release of a 
person who has been previo >ly convicted of a felony or, in the last six 
months, of an offense involving moral turpitude. If the attorney fails to 
produce his client, his name is removed from the approved list. Accord- 
ing to Freed and Wald, nearly 200 defendants a month have been re- 
leased to members of the Tulsa County Bar .Association who were par- 
ticipating. The program has resulted in the waiver of $173,000 in bonds 
which defendants would have had to pav had the program not been in 
operation.^' But the question remains in this and other projects as to 
w hether sanctions on the helping person are needed to make the system 
work. 

3. Davtime release. A third method of release on recognizance would 
be daytime release for those who cannot be granted fulltime release. 
Such a system would permit the accused to leave for outside employment 
during the day and to return to jail at night. It would allow defendants 
not only to maintain their jobs and social contacts but for them and their 
families to remain self-suflleienl as well. 

This practice is now employed in 14 States for convicted offenders but 
in no States for persons being held on pretrial detention. It was first 
tried out with convicted offenders in 1913 in Wisconsin, through the pas- 
sage of the now famous Huber law' and has been in use since that time. 
More recently. North Carolina has set up a system which employs 580 
convicts. Officials there estimate that the use of daytime release costs 
onlv one-twelfth of the cost of imprisonment.*^ It is important to ask, 
therefore, why such a system cannot be utilized for defendants awaiting 
trial, thus not onlv cutting governmental costs but acting as a first step 
in the reformation of the offender. The initial disruption of contacts with 
the community might be avoided for him and serve as the basis upon 
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whirh to huihl further corrertional efforts, assuming that he is found 
guillN. 

Si \f MO WS IX LIEU OF ARREST 

\ sn oml iiKijor alternative to pre-trial ineareeratioii suggests that if 
recognizance proves to be workable, then the arrest process might be 
avoided altogether for a significant number of accused persons. The al- 
ternative would be to bypass arrest and bail in less serious offenses 
through the extended use of a summons similar to a traffic citation. The 
summons would be issued by a judge or police officer to the accused per- 
son, directing him to appear in court at a designated time for hearing or 
trial. ^ 

As early as 1931, the Wickersham G)mmission warned against the in- 
discriminate use of arrest. Similarly, a report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Poverty and the Administration of Federal Criminal Justice 
in 1963 endorsed the use of summonses for "those cases in which an 

arrest is not required to protect the proper functioning of the criminal 
process.” 

Approximately 28 States and the Federal Courts have statutes which 
will permit them to issue summonses in lieu of warrants, or police cita- 
tions in lieu of site arrests. But the use of summonses has been limited 
largely to traffic offenses and minor offenses such as jay walking or over- 
parking. These limitations are imposed despite the fact that the great 
majority of all American criminal acts are minor crimes or misdemeanors, 
offenses which might conceivably be treated similarly. It is important,’ 
therefore, to ask whether it is necessary to invoke the arrest process with 
its consequent reliance on bail, especially in light of the fact that there 
IS comparatively small likelihood that many defendants would flee even 
if they were submitted to a summons rather than arrest. 

Experiments in this area are still relatively new. But what little evi- 
dence there is on the use of a summons indicates that it might well be 
used to substitute many contemporary arrest practices. Furthermore, it 
would have incredibly important social and economic implications, both 
for the offender and society which must support the operating costs of 
processing minor offenders. 

REVISED BAIL PROCEDURES 

The foregoing discussion of the deficiencies of bail does not mean that 
the use of money to induce return for trial is totally inappropriate. Re- 
V ised procedures constitute a third major alternative to present practices: 

1. Bail, based on ability to pay. Instead of concentrating primarily on 
the type of crime committed as a means of setting bail, another alternative 
IS to consider the income of the accused. Freed and Wald point out, for 
example, that for 35 percent of New York City’s working population, the 
SoO premium required for a $1,000 bond is equal to a full week’s wages 
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And one-half of the non-white population in New York City has a weekly 
income of S50 or less.** Thus, under these circumstances, the setting of 
bail tor as low as $500 is often the same as denying it altogether, whereas 
a lower amount would constitute just as reasonable a deterrent effect be- 
cause, in relative terms, it would be viewed as a considerable amount. 

Bail would be set at an amount necessary to deter a defendant from de- 
faulting on his obligation to appear. Such a procedure would require 
knowledge of what he ean afford to pay. But if the defendant is to be 

bailable at all, the amount required of him should be an amount he can 
raise. 



2. .4 Personal rash bond. .Another alternative which has been used in 
varied form.^; in Illinois and New York City is to execute a personal bond 
in the bail amount and then to have the defendant deposit with the clerk 
of the court a .sum equal to 10 percent of that amount.** This means 
that if bail were set at $1,000 the defendant would post $100 cash value 
with the court and after his case was over would receive $90 back. 

Such a procedure would eliminate the bondsman as a middleman, and 
reduce by a substantial degree the financial loss to the defendant who 
fulfills his obligation It would have no less deterrent value than regular 
bail because, in many cases, it would have to be raised from friends or 
relatives. Thus, while the deterrent value might remain, the financial 
cost would be lowered. 



EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVES 

There are other alternatives to pre-trial incarceration which might be 
considered, but those presented above serve to illustrate the variety of 
possibilities. What should also be presented is the evidence regarding 
the feasibility of such alternatives. The theory underlying their use is 
that few defendants with roots in the community are likely to flee, irre- 
spective of their lack of prominence or ability to pay a bondsman. Some 
defendants, of course, will flee; others— alcoholics, addicts, psychotics— 
may be constitutionally incapable of responsibility. But what is the evi- 
dence on the efforts that have been made to increase the pre-trial release 
rate? What impact do they have? Do they work? Are thev a danger to 
the communilv? ' ° 

j 

The Vera Foundation conducted a careful study of its efforts to secure 
pre-trial release. It established data-gathering procedures on defendants, 
set up criteria for recommended release, and then selected a group of 
defendants which seemed qualified. Half of the group was placed in an 
experimental unit, with the recommendation to the court that members 
of this unit be released. The other half, meanwhile, was placed in a con- 
trol unit and recommendations withheld. The idea was to test what the 
effects of pre-trial release were under controlled conditions. 

The results of the project are striking. In the first vear, 59 percent of 
the release recommendations were followed by the court. By contrast. 



only 16 percent of the control group were released through regular pro- 
cedures. This meant that the recommendations nearly (juadrupled the 
rate of releases. But this impact was only a beginning. Further figures 
showed that, while 60 percent of the defendants who were released pend- 
ing trial were either acquitted or had their cases dismissed, only 23 per- 
cent of the control group were so treated. What is more, of the 40 per- 
cent of those in the experimental group who were found guilty, only one 
out of six was sentenced to prison. By contrast, almost all (96 percent) 
of those in the control group who were found guilty were sentenced to 
prison.*^ Yet all indications were that the members of the two groups 
were essentially comparable, the only difference being pre-trial release. 
Thus, if the techniques for selecting the experimental and control groups 
were scientifically sound, these differences are little short of amazing. 
They are an indictment of official procedures. 

What was also important was that the default rate of those who were 
released was extremely small. 

. . From O. lober 16. 1961, ihrouph April 8, 1964, out of 13,000 total defendants, 3.000 felUnto 
the excluded offense categin^, 10,000 Here inter\iewed, 4.000 were recommended and 2,195 were 
paroled. Onl\ 15 <>f those failed to show up in court, a default rate of less than .7 of one percent. 
Oxer the xears, Vera’s recommendation policy has become increasingly liberal. In the beginning, it 
urged release for only 28 percent of defendants interxiewed; that figure has gradiiallv increased to 
6o pen ent. At the same time. th.‘ rat.- of judi. ial a. . eptanc- of recommendations has risen from 55 per- 
C|mt to .0 perc-nt. Significantly, the District Attorney’s office, which originally concurred in only 
about hall of \ era’s recomm.-ndations. today agrees with almost 80 percent. Since October. 1963, an 
axerage of 65 defendants per week haxc b.-en granted parole on Vera’s recommendation.”** 

Similar experimental results have been obtained in Washington, D.C., 
Des Moines, St. Louis, Chicago, and at various places in the Federal sys- 
tem. For example, in the U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, an extensive policy of release on recc^nizance was inaugurated 
in the late 1940 s. In 1963, 773 defendants were released on personal 
bond, 80 on bail, and 120 were detained. Forfeitures on personal bonds 
were extremely low, with the default rate only 1.1 percent as compared 
to 7.5 percent on bail bonds.*’ Whenever careful studies have been con- 
ducted, results are promising. There are a number of qualifications, 
however, which must be taken into account before wholehearted, objective 
support can be given to sweeping revisions. Further experimentation is 
warranted with careful attention being given to results and its implications 
for action. 



ALTERNATIVES FOR JUVENILES 

The alternatives above pertain to the pre-trial handling of adults. But 
what about juveniles? Are there alternative tracks down which they 
should be routed rather than the legal ones? Actually, the guiding philos- 
ophy for the establishment of the juvenile court was that such a court 
should constitute a less legalistic approach to child problems and, there- 
fore, should have different consequences. It was designed to remove chil- 
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<ln*n from the jurisdiction of criminal courts and to act more in the role 
of a wise parent than as an agent for the dispensation of punitive justice. 
It was also expected to provide adequately for neglected and dependent 
as well as delinquent children. But, as statutes have been written and 
procedures institutionalized, questions have been raised regarding both 
the adequacy and appropriateness of this court in fulfilling the extremely 
broad mandate assigned to it. 

Paradoxically, the loosely worded legal statutes which govern the care 
of juveniles probably give wider powers to the court than it would have 
enjoyed had it been limited strictly to adult or juvenile crime. As a con- 
sequence, its mandate and operating procedures are subject to a wide 
range of interpretations and, perhaps, misinterpretations. There are rela- 
tively few limitations placed upon the court in deciding when a child’s 
behavior has passed the limit in whi<;h he may be a danger to himself 
or the community. 

Obviously, there are positive as well as negative consequences to this 
lack of precision. The court is not encumbered by legalistic rituals in 
its ef forts to act in the best interests of the child. But lack of specificity 
also creates problems. One problem has to do with the difficulty inherent 
in differentiating among the heterogeneous clientele of the juvenile court, 
the neglected, dependent, emotionally disturbed, and delinquent children 
«uth whom it has to deal. 

In most States, all four categories of children must be processed 
through the same facilities and the results are not always good. Those 
who work for the court, for example, are aware of the fact that the lack of 
a good home or some other place in the community for a child to reside 
may be equally, or even more important, in deciding whether he should 
be incarcerated than his actual delinquency. Pre-trial alternatives for 
juveniles, therefore, are needed as badly as they are needed for adults. 
Care should be taken to reduce the intake of children into what are es- 
sentially penal facilities. 

The various kinds of youth problems may overlap, tracing their routes 
to common sources. But should all of these kinds of problems be handled 
by a court, through legal procedures and by penal facilities? The Second 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, in 1960, suggested they should not. It recommended: 

(a) that the meaning of the term juvenile delinquency should be re- 
stricted as far as possible to violations of the criminal law; 

(b) that juveniles should not be prosecuted for minor irregularities or 
maladjusted behavior, and should not be prosecuted for behavior which, 
if exhibited by adults, would not be a matter of legal concern. The 
Congress concluded, therefore, that such problems as neglect, truancy, 
and incorrigibility should be turned over to schools and other community 
agencies, and not be handled through legal procedures. Others have 
made similar recommendations, especially with respect to the neglected 
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and dependent child. Such a child, it is argued, should not be labeled 
by legal action as a law violator. The child and his parents would be 
more appropriately ht'lped by \arious public or pri\af<* relict agencies 
whose job it is to provide temporary shelter, aid to dependent children, 
family counseling, vocational rehabilitation, or employ ment opportunities. 
These latter are conventional alternatives which are less likely to stigma- 
tize the persons involved.^’ 

Still another consideration has to do with the fact that the juvenile is 
not protected as extensively by constitutional safeguards as the adult. * 
On one hand, those who view the juvenile court as a kind of social agency 
dedicated to the welfare of children feel that strict observance of many 
of the safeguards would prevent the effective operation of the court and 
deny the judge and his officers the flexibility which they now enjoy. But 
the counter argument is that the juvenile court, in minimizing constitu- 
tional safeguards, inserts juveniles into the correctional process on 
grounds that could not be substantiated in adult court. Well-meaning 
judges impose restrictions which would not be tolerated elsewhere.^* 

1 he reason for raising these issues is not to present an exhaustive con- 
sideration of the relative merits of changing juvenile court procedures, but 
rather to draw attention to the possibility that American society has gone 
too far in using legal machinery to deal with youth problems. As society 
has moved from a rural to an urban way of life, it has eliminated many 
of the informal controls which were formerly exercised by the family and 
neighborhood, and substituted formal control, such as the juvenile court, 
instead. But is this the wisest course? Is it not time to re-examine this 
particular institution and to seek alternatives which might be expected 
to realize the same objectives, without as many negative consequences? 
Very few people have given consideration to the possibility that our ever- 
mounting delinquency rate, in addition to what young people themselves 
do, is due to a general societal intolerance and legal formalization of pro- 
cedures for dealing with the young. If the rate of intake into penal or- 
ganizations is to be slowed down, then conventional alternatives which 
do not stigmatize the child or his family should be considered. 

IMPLICATIONS 33 

The above findings regarding both adults and juveniles say very little 
about offenders but a great deal about our system of justice. If such 
findings are at all accurate, they suggest that current legal machinery' may 
be as responsible for some of the negative consequences of pre-trial in- 
carceration and insertion into a long correctional process as the guilt or 
innocence of offenders. 

Besides being concerned that justice is done, therefore, we must also 
be concerned with the possible negative consequences of legal action and 
incarceration. As will be seen later, there is growing evidence that, ex- 
cept for those very difficult offenders who must be locked up to protect 
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society, actual incarceration may do more lasting harm than good. The 
indiv idual is more likely to remain criminal than if he were started down 
an educational, a medical, or a vocational route rather than a legal one. 
Care must be taken, at the outset, to avoid inserting people into legal ma- 
chinery unnecessarily. 

Many traditional proct*dures have an ironical twist. For example, our 
dependence upon bail has made society's interest in keeping the danger- 
ous man in jail and the nondangerous man out of jail dependent upon the 
accused s financial resources and the bondsman’s motivation rather than 
upon more objective criteria relative to the offender himself. To be as 
clear as possible about our problems, therefore, certain revisions should 
be considered. 

1. Pre-trial alternatives to incarceration should be considered as a 
means of improving our system of justice. The evidence cited above sug- 
gests that those who are detained simply because they are not well known 
or cannot raise bail are severely and unfairly penalized. They are far 
more likely to be convicted and imprisoned even though the risk of re- 
leasing them prior to trial does not seem especially dangi rmi?.. 

2. More information is needed regarding the subtle psychological and 
social cues which predispose the detained offender to conv iction and the 
freed defendant to exoneration. Why is it that judges, juries, and those 
who make pre-sentence recommendations seem more likely to condemn 
the detained, as contrasted to the bailed defendant? What factors other 
than the rules of evidence seem to be important in their decision-making? 

3. Further studies are needed of the consequences of both pre-trial de- 
tention and release in terms of the future behav ior of the persons who 
are treated in these different ways. Up to now, the evidence suggests that 
our system of justice may be far from equitable. But, even assuming that 
it could be made more just, we need to know what are the consequences 
of differential treatment of offenders. 

We need to know, for example, whether the higher conviction and im- 
prisonment rate of the detained offender is any more efficacious in deter- 
ring him from further crime than pre-trial freedom is for the bailed de- 
fendant. Even if the bailed defendant is more likely to be exonerated or, 
if found guilty, not imprisoned, we need data on the results of this action! 

Is he any more likely to repeat than the processed offender? Answers to 
such questions as these would help us to assess the long-, as well as short- 
range consequences of attempting to improve our system of justice during 
the pre-trial period. 

4. Some consideration should be given to altering juvenile court stat- 
utes and procedures. The very first decision to hold the juvenile in de- 
tention and to insert him into the legal process, is perhaps the most cru- 
cial decision of all, and may lead to life-long consequences. If this prob- 
lem basically is some kind of behav ioral maladjustment, dependency, or 
illness, then perhaps other alternatives should be chosen rather than the 
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legal one. There is nothing inherently superior in legal processing, but 
there is something inherently interior in legal labeling. While the ju- 
venile may have nothing to gain from pre-trial detention in a penal fa- 
cilitv, he may have much to lose from the negative learnings of the ex- 
perience or the labeling that is attendant to it. 

These matters are important because they ob\ iously speak to the pro- 
found impact which the official svstcm has upon the oltender, quit<“ apart 
from his own criminality. We need to discover th<‘ extent to which offi- 
cial practices themselves are problematic. 
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PART III POST-TRIAL PERIOD 



The post-trial period is the second major area of concern in consider 
ing a ternatiyes to incarceration. This period is a second port-of-entr 
whose significance is indicated by the fact that, for the offender, it cai 
result either in a supervised, yet continuing participation in community 
lie, or in an isolated period of incarceration. In the former, the prob 

lems of reintegration are minimized; in the latter, they are made vastlv 
more complex. ^ 

In choosing among the sentencing alternatives which are open to it. 
he cowt is influenced by three kinds of forces. The first is the penal 
law. The law distinguishes, for example, between crimes accordimt to 
their seriousness, classifying them into felonies and misdemeanors* It 
also distinguishes among offenders, the most notable distinction being 
e ween juvenile and adults. As one alternative, the law provides that 
™prisonment for a misdemeanor may be set in a local jail or a work- 
house fo-- any period up to a year. Ordinarily, sentences are of a fixed 
duration, 30, 60, or 90 days, six months, or a year. In some cases, ha- 
bitual misdemeanants may receive indefinite sentences for periods longer 
than a year. If the crime is a felony, the law provides for imprisonment 
in a a e prison or reformatory for a period longer than one year. For 
the most serious felonies, especially crimes punishable by death or life 

Second, the decision making of the court is influenced by the conflict- 
ing pressures which play on it: the police, the probation department and 
Its supporting services, the prosecutor’s office, public opinion, and the 
defendant s counsel and his family. These groups feel differently about 
the offender. They lack consensus as to what should be done with him 
and make recommendations to the court which range from those which 
are extremely lenient to those which are extremely punitive. 

Finally court decision making is limited by the variety of resources 
to which the court has access. If community alternatives to incarceration 
are nonexistent, then imprisonment may be the only course. If resources 
are great, the range of choices may be greatly extended. 

SENTENCING ALTERNATIVES 

The historical trend has been away from imprisonment and toward 
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oiIht allmiali\rs. Tin* llin^ most romiiioii. lra<lilional oiirs lia\«* Imtii 
tin* su.s|,nnl«‘«l sriilnirr. lim-s. ami tin* u.sr of probation. 

Suspvndrd snihuin-. Tin* pou,*r to sus|n*n«l smitmnv prer«*d«*<l tin* «!«*- 
w-lo|„in*nl o| probation, hut to.lax it is most Irrqm ntly . ouph*,l with pro- 
iation. appan reports that tln*n* an* statutorx provisions lor tin* sus- 
p.-ti(h*.| s.*nt.*n.-.* in at h*ast 18 Statrs hut that, in addition, othrr States 
emplov sueh a sentem e umler their eommon-law powers.^ This tvpe of 
sentnn-e or. urs in two .liH,*r.*nt forms: tin* susp.*nsion of th.* imp.',sition 
ot s.-nt.-iire and tin* su.sp.*nsion of th.* .*\.*. ution .d s.*nten.-.*, 

Susp.*nsion of tin* imp.,sition of .s.*nten.-.* m.*ans that the eourt with- 
hol. s .l.visions on tin* lenjith ..f th.* prison term at th.* tim.* of ronvirtion 
■so that il It IS n.*.-.*ssarv t.) r.*v.,k.* th.* susp.*n.le.l s.*nten.e. th.* peri.,.1 of 
impris.,nm.*nt will h.* fix.*.! at that tim.*. By takinji this st. p. the .•.mrt 
IS ahh* to .•onsid.*r th.* suhs.*qu.*nt inis.-.mdu. t of th.* off.*n.i.*r if it fimis 
It n.*e.*ssary t.) rev.ik.* the sus|).*n.l.*d s.*nt.*n. e. If. after ha\ inj; been «MV.*n 
a s.*. ond . han.-.*, th.* .)ff.*n.l.*r j;.*ts into furth.*r tr.mhh*. it is likelv he will 
n.eive a mon* s.*v.*re penalty upon r.*vo.ation than h.* woul.l have re- 
.■.*iv.*.l un.ler a . ommitm.*nt in the first place. 

In suspen.linj; the exe.*ution .)f a sentence, th.* court fixes a sentence 
of imprisonment and then suspends execution during the good behavior 
ol the .jllendcr. If the . ourt subsequently finds it necessarv to revoke the 
susp.*nsnm, it must ordinarily impose the term originallv fixed. 

hues. Fines . onstitute a secnd distinct form of sanctions. The of- 
fender may he fined either on the theory that he does not require impris- 
onm. nt ..r that he will he d. terr.*.! through the impositi.m of a monetarv 
san. ti.m. The alt.*rnative t., the fine is imprisonm. nt. If the offender 
. ann.it or will not jiay. h.* is imjirisoned. Fines are also us.*.l fre.|u.*ntlv 
in asso.*iation with probation senten. es, the payment of the fine .onstitut- 
ing on.* of the conditions of probation. 

Resliiiition. The mon. y re.*eived from fines generallv goes to th.* State. 
H.iw. ver. th.* . ourt som.*tim.*s mak.*s pr.ivision for the offen.ler t.. pav 
r.. tituti.m t.) th. \i. tim .>} his .-rim.*. K.*stituti.m is imt or.linarilv pr.i- 
Md.*.l as a s.*nt.*n..*-alt.*r..ativ.* in p. nal .mlcs. but n.,t un.ommonlv it is 
set as one of the < ondi!;ons .if probation. This is oft.*n a sensible tx)ur*=e 
sin.-.* ,t .-.infnints the off. nd. r with . onsequei .*es of his act and requires 
that he make .<'.»od the hiss h.* has .au.s.*d. Suipiisinglv. h.iwever. little 
us.* has b.*.*n :;.ad.* .if r.*stituti.in. .*ith.*r as a p.i.*=sihl.* .*.irre.*tional .l.*vi.-.* 
for th.* .ifl. n.I. r or as a m.*ans .if .-.imp. nsating th.* \i. tim. I nd. r some 
cir. um.‘=tan.-.*s it may he a pr.*f.*rahl.* alt.*rnativ.* to in.ar. erati.in sin.-.* 
im ar. .*rati.Mi i.*m.i\.*s an\ .-ham .* f.ir r.*parati.in h\ th.* .iff.*ml.*r. In the 
« '^ent h.* fails to .-.implv with th.* re.*=titution .ir.ler. his failun* ordinariK 
r.*pr.*s.Mits a hr.*a. h .if pr.ibati.m an.l niav h.*.-.ime th.* basis f.ir impris.in- 
iiu*nt. The us.* .if r.*stituti.in. in ..injumti.in with prohati.m. u.iul.l he 
.-h.*a|i.*r t.i th.* Stat.*. ni.ir.* satisfa. t.iry t.i th.* \i.-tim. an.l pr.ihahiv m.ire 
lireferahle t.i the ..ff.*n.ler than in.-ar. eration. Certainly, for th.ise who 
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• an aitiml to pax. ivsiiliilion amonv other resiriclioiis max be a sensible 
allenialixe. 

Pmhation. Probation is the most common alternatixe to incarceration. 
It is th«* disposition axailable to the courts in virtuallx exerv jurisdiction. 
For juxeniles. probation terms tend to be indeterminate, depending upon 
the decision ol the probation olficer. For adult misdemeanants, terms are 
usually from one to three years. For adult lelons, the ordinarx term is 
for a period ol five xears or less. Probation resembles the suspended sen- 
tence in the sense that an offender mav serxe one or more years and then, 
because of a breach of the conditions of probation, may l>e imprisoned. 

(Current probation techniques had their origin in the* quasi-probationary 
measures of an earlier dax. The Prisoners’ Aid Association of Maryland 
xxas established in 1869 and assisted offenders in the Baltimore courts. 
In 1894. a statute xxas pas.st*d xvhich permitted any court to release first 
(dfenders ‘ on probation of good conduct.” This laxx xxas xerx similar 
to one passed in (ireat Britain for first offenders in 1887. In 1897. Mis- 
souri passed legislation xxhich made it possible to susp(*nd the execution 
of sentence for young and for minor offenders. But all of these statutes 
xvere only quasi-probationary in the sense that they made no proxision for 
the superx'ision of probationers. Hoxveyer, VT*rmonl established such a 
plan on a county basis in 1898. and Rhode Island established a State- 
administered system in 1899.^ 

After the turn of the century the spread of probation xxas accelerated 
by the juxenile court moxement. Thirty-sexen Stales and the District of 
Columbia had enacted children’s court acts bx 1910. Forty of them had 
also introduced pndiation for juxeniles. reflecting the greater concern for 
the rehabilitatixe needs of the voung. By 1925. probation for juxeniles 
had become unixersal although it xxas delayed for adults until 1956. 
Nexertheless, there is extremely xvide xariation in both the laxxs and the 
xxavs in xxhich probation is practiced. 

This Xariation introduces many perplexing and contradu torx problems. 
Probation xxas introduced initially as a humanitarian measure, not as a 
scientific endeaxor to discoxer more clfectixe rehabilitatixe techniques. 

Early proponents xvish<*d simply to keep first offenders and minor recidi- 
x ists from undergoing the corrupting effects of jail.^ They xvere volun- 
teers — ministers and others — xvhose untrained efforts to help guide and 
morafiM* xvith their probationers xvere considered adequate. Their philoso- 
phy xxas that the offender xxas a deprived, perhaps uneducated person, 
xvho needed help in adjusting to his environment. Their orientation xxas 
.‘social in nature. 

During and after World War I. hoxvever. a marked change occurred in 
th is orientation. As probation xvork (-ontinued to expand there xxas an 
ever-increasing demand lor proles.<ionally educated peiqile. especially 
trained .social xvorkers. to serxe as pndiation officers. And the training 
(d social xvorkers. in turn, xxas profoundly influenced bx the introduction 
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of psyrhialric an<J (‘speriallv |)sy< hoanalyli<- theory. Freud and his as- 
sonates were preoecupied \%ith the individual and his emotional makeup, 
and the tramm*? of the professional easeworker reflected this concern. 

The offender uas seen as a disturbed person in whom emotional heal- 
ing uas nec#*ssary, and the professional, probation easeworker, therefore, 
became associated with his capacity to offer psychiatrically oriented 
therapy Thus, both the philosophy and administration of probation be- 
came a highly complex admixture of psvchotherapeulic theory and older 
concern with helping the offender to adjust economically and socially to 
his enyironmenl. It remains that wav today. The ideology of probation 
IS broad and amorphous, one of generalized beneficence.' Ideally it is 
supposed to help the offender with all phases of his life, as well as mon- 
iloring his capacity for discipline and self-control. Yet in practice the 
i^yidual officer may be expected to maintain a caseload of from 75 to 
^UO probationers, to conduct presenlence investigations, to maintain ex- 
tensive paperwork, and perhaps to carry out other functions as well. It 
IS obvious that the ideologv of beneficence has not been reconciled with 
probation m practice. A logical deduction would be, therefore, that pro- 

bation IS destined to fail. But the available evidence does not support 
the deduction. 



First of all, probation is widely used. It is used for the preponderant 
majority of all juveniles and not insignificantly for adult, firat-time felons. 
Between one-third and two-thirds of the latter receive probation. But 
despite Its wide use there are surprisingly few studies of probation effec- 
tiveness and surprisingly few record systems by which such studies could 
b«* lade. In many jurisdictions, probation is a countv function, in others 
a city or court function, and in others a State function. Thus, there are 
few central record repositories by which to follow up court dispositions 
for purposes of evaluating probation effectiveness. 

In a summary analysis of 15 probation studies conducted in a variety 
of jurisdictions, Ralph England found reported success rates to vary be- 
tween 60 and 90 percent.* A survey of probation effectiveness in such 
tates as Massachusetts. California, \ew York, or in a variety of foreign 

countries provides similar reported results with the modal success rate 
at about 75 percent.* 

These findings are not totally valid because they were not obtained 
under controlled conditions nor were they supported by data which dis- 
tinguished among the types of offenders who succeeded or the types of 
services that were rendered. Nevertheless, the success rates were rather 
uniform and relatively high and cannot, therefore, be discounted totally. 
They are the product of a variety of kinds of probation administered in 
different times and places. Even when interpreted skeptically, therefore, 
they raise some real issues relative to current policy and practice which 
can only be answered through further use of the technique accompanied 
by research and experimentation. The issues are these: 
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1. What prupurhon of those now being placed on probation could do 
just as well on a suspended senten« e without anv supervision? England 
suggesl> that man\ (dfcnders are pnd.ahly "self-'eorreeling** indi\iduals 
who. ha\ing onee « ommilled a crime, would not be likelv to do so again. 
Still others would be dissuaded from further criminalitv merely through 
exposure to the limited surveillance of the suspended sentence.^ 

2. How can one identify those who do not require intensive supervision 
in order to prevent their future violation of the law, and, more important, 
how can one identify those who do require intensive supervision? Ob- 
viously, current correctional systems cannot provide the answer. Knowl- 
edge-building resources are lacking. Yet, if these systems are to be im- 
proved. some kind of quality control is needed. Hopefullv, the day will 
come when it will be possible to identify those who are most likely to 
fad, and. <-on\ersel\. those who <lo not n*quire extended surveillance. Pro- 
bation departments could then concentrate upon that segment of the 
population for whom probation is most appropriate. 

3. Is It not possible that many offenders who are now commonly com- 
mitted to institutions rather than receiving probation might be dealt with 
safely and effectively in the community? If the majority of probationers 
can succeed without much intensive supervision, then perhaps many of 
those who were incarcerated could do likewise if supervision in the com- 
munity were intensified. What, therefore, is the picture for incarcerated 
offenders? How might it be related to the foregoing information on pro- 
bation and reflect on correctional procedures as a total system? 

INCARCERATION AND ITS IMPACT 

It has been assumed almost universally that two-thirds of those who 
are incarcerated eventually commit new crimes and are returned to prison. 
Yet, Glaser says that this assumption is myth. Evidence does not support 

it. The information heretofore has been inadequate and incorrectly re- 
ported.* ^ 

First of all, he points out that the only conclusive way to find out how- 
many offenders eventually return to prison is to follow, for a number of 
years, all those released in a given period. If this is not done, we make 
the mistake of basing our statistics upon the percentage of men in prison 
at any given time rather than studying the percentage of men received by 
the prison in a given period. The two are much different. \lTiat happens 
IS that two- and three-lime losers lend to aceumulate in prison because 
they gel longer sentences and are much less readilv paroled than fir^t- 
limers. Consequently, when the focus is only upon those who are 
in prison, we gel a biased sample, one which overestimates failures and 
underestimates successes. Thus, when Glaser looked at the number of 
men b« ing received, he disi-overed that only about a third had previously 
been imprisoned, a figure which is onlv about half as large as has been 
assumed Iradilionallv. 
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Glaser reviewed a number ol dilTerenl studies in making his analysis. 
He luund that adults and ju\eniles being released from diverse institutions 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, New York. Washing- 
ton, and the Federal system, had re-imprisonment rates varying between 
15 and 45 percent, with the modal category being about 35 per- 
cent. However, it is his position that we could become even more certain 
about the issue by constructing a national information system to which 
corrections research people could have access so as to be able to follow 
more carefully what happens to parolees. 

But e\en without total confirmation, the eiidcnce. when coupled with 
that presented on probation, confirms the need to think more realisticalU 
about corrections as a total system. Again it raises a number of polic\ 
issues, suggesting that we could make a much better utilization of our 
resources. It has been estimated, for example, that the cost of maintain- 
ing ail ollender in an institution is anywhere from three to ten times as 
great as that of supervising him in the community. Therefore, if a more 
elficient job could be done of separating hard-core from less dangerous 
ollenders, a more elfective allocation of resources might be deiiseil. A 
heavier concentration of community alternatives might be set up at no 
extra cost simply by reducing the number of people who must be incar- 
cerated. 

In setting up such alternatives, there is no doubt that the hard-core 
group of offenders against w hom society must be protected cannot be ig- 
nored. But the need to guard against such people works two wavs; that 
is, they must be identified and kept out of community programs as well 
as in prison. The only answer, therefore, is research which will provide 
more discriminating criteria for the classification of offenders into the 
categories of those who do not require supervision, those who require dif 
fering degrees of super\ision, and those who require highly concentrated 
controls. Similarly, research is needed about the programmatic counter- 
parts for types of offenders. Obviously generic casework as it is prac- 
ticed in probation is not the total answer. Other programmatic designs 
are needed of which casework is only one. A coherent system of alterna- 
tives should be sought, ranging from nonsupervisorv measures such as 
fines and the suspended sentence, through increasingly structured com- 
munity programs, to total incarceration. 

Fortunately, wc arc not without some experience in setting .up such a 
system ol alternatives. A rather w ide variety of programs has been tried 
and the following section is devoted to their brief categorization and de- 
scription. 

OTHER ALTERNATIVES TO INCARCERATION 

It is difficult to categorize, along one dimension, all of the various pro- 
grams that have been tried. They have involved both juveniles and 
adults, misdemeanants and felons, one-time and persistent offenders. 
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I lu*r<*lor<*. ill** list which follows is not nicuiil to h** <*xhausli\c nor <‘oin- 
[)h*l**l\ (h‘scri|)li\ c of all [irojiram.s. hut siiiipK to illustrate the kiiuls of 
projiraiiis that might lx* im|)l*‘im*ul*Ml. Vni*‘r*‘\**r jiossihh-, e\i<lene** as 
to ill** *‘lli*-ae\ *»f the \arious programs will lx* pn‘s*-iil*-*l. Th<- major oh- 
j<‘<‘ti\<‘ of ill** analysis is to (ji>lill hasie issm-s — ohsla*'h‘S to inno\ation, 
stnaigths ami w*-akn*‘ss*-s. resean-h issues — as a means of esiahlishing a 
bas**line lor iutun* <h‘\elopments. 



FI \ES 4 \D RESTITL TIOX B Y f\ST4LL \fE\T 

On** \**r\ eleiiK'nlal *l**\i**<* lor a\oi(ling imprisonment lor the misde- 
meanant oll**n*ler. or eomph‘\ prohalionar\ pr*x***dun*s lor the ju\**nile, 
IS to pro\i*le lor th** pa\ m**nl of lin**s or r**slitution bv installm**nl. In 
ill** * as*‘ ol the adult. th**r** is soim* **viden* ** that o\er two-thirds ol all 
oll**n*h*rs ( ommitted to jail lor short t**rms w**re inean erated as a r**sult 
ol th**ir inahilit\ to pa\ lin**s. Fh** us** *)l jails lor su**h ***>mmitment, es- 
p****iall\ l*)r hri**l p<*ri*>*ls *>1 tiin**, ***>ul*J he gr**atl\ r***lu****d thniugh th** 
us** *)!' this alt**rnali\e. 

Ther** is nothing new about th** approach. Tappan cites a studv in 
w hi*-h iinprisonm**nt in Englan*! lor delaull of payments *jf lines dropped 
from *9,583 cases in 1913 to 15,261 in 1923 as the result of legislation 
pr*)\ i*ling lor time paym**nt. He notes also that additional legislation In 
1935. r**quiring the * *)urts to inquire into the offender s abilitv to pav. 
redu* ed su* h * *>mmitm**nts still further to 2,646 in 1946.’ He also cites 
an Am**ri*an study whi**h sh*)w***l that in those States where lines 
an* has***l *m th** ability I*) pa\ aiul when* inslallin**nt pa\ing is alhiwed. 
I**w**r than .o per*‘**nt *>1 lh*)S** wh*) w'*>ul*l *)lherwise hav** be**n in**ar****raled 
a*'tuall\ ha*l t*> lx* ***)inmitt***l.’® 

Juvenile judges have probably been more concerned with using fines 
and restitution as a teaching device than adult judges. Thev have felt 
that having a youthful offender compensate the victim or the State would 
be r**habililative. If h** has * ommilted an act *>f vandalism, the judge mav 
assign him t*> repair the damage. If he has committed a traffic violation 
lor w hich line is levied he may be assigned to work for a governmental 
juris*liclion. Judges feel these a**tivities have served successfullv as a de- 
l**rrenl t*> the juveniles in question. 

Th** important * *msi*leration in setting up such alternatives * on* **rns 
th** n*****.«sity t*> writ*- statut**s *>r find ailministrativ** nie*'hanisms by whi**h 
t*) * arr\ th**m *)ut. Th** pr*)bl*‘ins in s**tting up such me**hanisnis shouhl 
n*)t b** minimi/.***!. I)**spit** th** r**lati\** simplicitv *>f this alternati\**. th** 
p*)t**ntial savings. Ixith t*> th** *)lf**n*l**r ami t*> th** Stat**. are not in**mse- 
*pi**ntial. F*ir **xampl<*. th** tri*m**n*l*)us numb**r ol *)ll*'ii*l**rs in England 
wh*) w**r** n*)t r***jiiire*l t*) s*'rv** s**nl*'ii****s in jail undoubledK r**present***l 
a lr**ni**n*l*)us .saving I*) th** stat**. The ***>st *)f h*)usinK. f****ding. an*l 
**l*)thing pris*m**rs was e|iminat***l. t*) sav imthing *)f th** pr*)babl*‘ so**ial 
an*l ***'*)ii*)mi*' sa\ings t*> th** *)ll**nd**rs thenise|\es an*l th**ir famili*'S. 
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ff ORK FI RLOVGH 

The work furloujih i*. more eomplev than fines h\ installment in the 
sense that the offender does lose some liberty. Howe\er, the concept of 
maintaining hi.-' integration in tin* eommunit\ remains prominent. I nder 
this alternative, the offender is confined in jail onlv at night or on week- 
ends, but is permitted to pursue his normal life the remainder of the 
time. In this way, while some punishment is being levied, the punishment 
does not totally disrupt his domestii and economic relationships. 

The concept of the work furlough, like fines by installment, is not new. 
It dates back first to the Huber law which was enacted in Wisconsin in 
1913. This law sought to accomplish two objecti\es: (1) to pro\ide for 
reformation and rehabilitation of the prisoner, and (2) to provide means 
of financial support, other than public relief, for the prisoner’s depend- 
ents." However, the work furlough was not used extensivelv until World 
War II when workers were sorelv needed. Todav at least 24 States for- 
mally provide for some form of work release, and in addition to 
this Judges and sheriffs informally make use of it in handling various 
cases. Woik-release laws ordinarily apply only to misdemeanants, but 
some States have extended their laws to include felons.'* 

In W'^isconsin, the earnings of the employed prisoner are kept in a trust 
fund and dispersed in accordance with the statutes of the Huber law. 
They provide for: the board of the prisoner in the jail; necessary travel 
expenses; support of the prisoner’s dependents, if any; pay ments of the 
prisoner’s obligations acknowledged by him in writing or which have 

been reduced to judgment; and the balance of payment due the prisoner 
upon his <lisrhar"r. 

Again the effects of the work furlough ha\e not been asscs.-^ed under 
strict experimental conditions. Howe\er, in Wisconsin where it has been 
most widely practiced, there seems to be considerable satisfaction with 
it. In 1960. for example, about one-third of almost 10.000 persons who 
were sentenced to county jails were sentenced under the Huber law. Of 
the 3,215 prisoners involved, 2.281 were actually employed. The re- 
mainder remained unemployed primarily because jobs were unavailable. 
Over $600,000 was earned that year by Huber-law prisoners. Over a 
third of that amount went to support the dependents of prisoners, one- 
ijuarter to pa\ for his board and room, one-fifth to the prisoner upon re- 
lease. and the rest to pay for debts and personal exenses. 

One important point to be remembered about both the use of fines bv 
installment and work-furlough programs is that the\ are relati\el\ sim- 
ple. meehanistii' approaclu's of dealing with offenders. Those who write 
about these approaehes often speak of their rehabilitati\e impact, but one 
can scarcely expect significant personal change to be the most important 
consequenee of them. 

This is not to depreciate these programs, but to note simplv that thev 
are not designed as complex change strategies such as those which will be 
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discussed below. Instead, the most significant thing about them is their 
alteration of correctional organizations and policies. When some offend- 
ers are provided with a mechanism bv which to exercise decision making 
and responsibility, the consequences are not alwavs bad. Manv offenders 
are capable of utilizing an installment plan or work furlough without com- 
plex personal change. They can already meet, at least on a minimal level, 
their conNentional responsibilities. Thev do not need more complex de- 
vices. The available evidence, therefore, by no means suggests that sim- 
ple ehanges such as these are inferior to more complex strategies. They 
are only inferior for certain tvpes of offenders. Everything possible 
should he done, therefore, to identify these f\pes and their numbers so as 
to maximize the attention that must be paid to them and to minimize the 
attention devoted to offenders who can benefit from simple strategies. 
Only when that is done will soeiet\ he better protected and justice more 
effectively rendered. 

NONRESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 

A relatively recent development has been the creation of intensive, non- 
residential community programs. They have been used primarily for 
juvenile offenders who have not succeeded on regular probation and are 
candidates for incarceration. These programs, in the main, are consider- 
ably more concentrated in design than regular probation or work-furlough 
programs. They involve definite strategies which are designed to change 
the offender and facilitate his reintegration into the community. 

PROVO EXPERIMENT ,\ND ESSEXFIELDS 

The most pronounced innovations have divided themselves into two 
general types. The first type is built more or ^ess around sociological 
tradition and is illustrated bv such programs as the Provo Experiment 
or Essexfields.’* These two programs are designed for older adolescents, 
ages 15-18 years. They are by no means exact duplicates but, in the 
main, they arc based on two sets of postulates, one having to do with 
causation, the other having to do with strategies for intervention. These 
postulates would not necessarily be applicable to very voung children or 
older adults. 

The Provo Experiment, for example, postulated: (1) that most older 
delinquents who are eventually processed through the courts are from 
low-income homes; (2) that the lives of these offenders have been char- 
acterized by failure in such conventional institutions as the school 
or world of work; and (3) that membership in a delinquent group devel- 
ops as an alternative means for acquiring many of the social, emotional, 
and economic goals which are acquired bv other voung people through 
conventional means. The prevailing theme is that the greater part of de- 
linquent behavior consists of patterns which are socially proscribed and 
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whi(*h have evolved out of experiences in a working class environment, 
in peer groups, and in the communitv. 

The home may ha\e had an earlv negati\e influence, but rather than 
attempting to reconstruct that relationship, the implication is that steps 
must be taken to alter the identification of the offender with the anti- 
social group and behavior through which he has now found compensating 
satisfactions. The focus is upon the here and-now. Postulates for inter- 
vention. therefore, suggested that a program should try: (1) to make the 
d(‘linquent group the targ<‘t of change— that is, attempt to change shared 
standards, points of \i<‘\\. rewards and punishments; (2) to gi\e the delin- 
quent group a stake in what happens to its members bv permitting par- 
ticipation with staff in sohing problems, exerting controls, and making 
basic decisions; and (3) to open up conventional opportunities to delin- 
quents in the school, the world of work, and other conventional institu- 
tions. Reformation on the part of offenders is only one side of the coin. 
Certain aspects of the community will have to be changed if the offenders 
are to be successfully reintegrated. 

In implementing these assumptions, the Provo and Essexfields pro- 
grams were generally the same. Program activities included gainful em- 
ployment in the community, school, and daily group meetings built 
around the technique of Guided Group Interaction. ’ ^ This technique 
varies considerably from traditional group psychotherapy in the sense 
that all group members, not just staff, are responsible for defining prob- 
lems, dealing with difficult questions, and finding solutions. An effort 
is made to provide* means by which offenders can assume more responsi- 
bility for their lives and to reward them for help that thev are able to 
give others. The offender is sponsored in an active, reformation role 
rather than in a passive one in which he is acted upon by others. 

The fact that these two programs were located in the community meant 
that problems with which the groups were struggling were those that con- 
front them in their daily lives: families, friends, school, work, leisure 
time. That is one very important strength of a communitv over an insti- 
tutional program. The artificiality of institutional life is avoided and 
concentration can be placed upon the problems of successful communitv 
reintegration rather than upon adjustment to institutional norms. 

The available evidence is that the two programs had a generallv posi- 
tive effect. The Provo Experiment was one of the first to set up an ex- 
perimental design by which to examine outcome. Offenders who were 
assigned to the experimental program were compared to two control 
groups, one of which was left in the communitv on probation and a sec- 
ond which was incarcerated in a training school. The initial design was 
such that all three groups could be drawn randomly from a common pop- 
ulation of persistent offenders residing in the same countv. 

As a background for comparing the three groups, a studv of court rec- 
ords was made prior to the introduction of the experiment. It revealed 
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that only about 50 to 55 percent of the kinds of persistent offenders who 
were assigned to the program uere succeeding on probation. It will be 
recalh'd from th<‘ succt'ss and failure rates presented earlier that this was 
a low(‘r success rate than the case for probation in general. It explains 
uh\ the more int<‘nsive experiment was started. 

The experiment improved the success rate. Six months after release, 

73 perc(‘nt of those who were initially assigned and 84 percent of those 
who exentually completed the program had no record of arrest. None of 
the remainder had been arrested more than once and none had been in- 
carc(‘rated. But these were probably not the most interesting findings. 

During the same period the success rate for the control group under 
regular probation had gone up almost as precipitously. From its original 
success rate of 55 percent, the probation department developed a success 
rate of 73 percent for all those who were initially assigned to probation 
and 77 percent for those who completed it. 

Apparently the introduction of the experiment, and the research which 
accompanied it, had some influence on the operation of court and pro- 
bation personnel. Their work, perhaps as a result of a sense of competi- 
tion with the experiment, resulted in a higher success rate. At any rate, 
there was a halo effect, not uncommon in social experiments, which af- 
fected everyone concerned and not just the offenders who were subjected 
to the experimental stimulus. Such findings, of course, indicate the im- 
portance of replicating the experiment elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the second control group, made up of incarcerated 
offenders, was not nearly as successful as the experimental and control 
groups which were left in the community. Six months after release, only 
42 percent of the incarcera* d group had not been arrested, and half of 
the 58 percent who had been arrested, had been arrested two or more 
times. This finding, however, must be tempered by the fact that the 
original experimental design had to be altered during the experiment be- 
cause the court was not assigning enough boys to the institutional control 
group. Consequently, it became necessary to complete this control group 
with boys randomly selected from other jurisdictions. This change may 
have biased results considerably. i 

Nevertheless, the findings are strong enough to raise important issues. ! 

Both community programs not only resulted in significantly less recidi- I 

vism but they cost only a fraction of the money. The experimental pro- ; 

gram was anywhere from two to four times cheaper than institutions in ; 

California, Utah, Colorado, and elsewhere. Probation, of course, was ■ 

much cheaper still.'® j 

Essexfields has not made a detailed presentation of its success and ! 

failure rates. However, it has consistently graduated approximately 75 ! 

percent of all of the offenders assigned to it. This is very similar to the j 

Provo studv which graduated 73 percent. It may be, therefore, that the j 

two kinds of programs are operating at approximately the same level.” | 

I 

t 

I 
J 
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Their presence in the community makes a graduated range of correc- 
tional controls available so that courts do not have to make an either/ or 
choice between the limited controls of probation versus the total controls 

of a training school, but can individualize sentencing procedures more 
successfully. 

COMMUN'TY TREATMENT PROJECT 

Another type of community project which has probably drawn more 
attention in recent years than any other is the Community Treatment Pro- 
gram sponsored by the California Youth Authority. This project is ex- 
citing, not only because it represents an alternative to incarceration for 
Youth Authority wards, but because it is founded on a classic, clinical 
design prescribing specific types of treatment for specific types of of- 
lenders. While its orientation is generally psychological in nature, it de- 
parts from traditional personality classifications and defines offenders 
according to personal maturity levels.*® 

The maturity typology includes nine subtypes of delinquents classified 
according to their interpersonal maturity level and the mode of behavior 
which typifies their interaction with the world.*' The nine delinquent 
subtypes fall into three larger groupings, including Low, Middle, and 
High Maturity delinquents. Each of the larger groupings, and to some 
extent the subtypes within it, calls for distinctly different approaches to 
treatment and control. Treatment methods which are regarded as appro- 
priate for an individual in any one of the subtypes would be considered 
highly inappropriate for an individual in another subtype. 

Each experimental delinquent is diagnosed prior to admission to the 
project and, on the basis of the diagnosis, is assigned to a parole agent 
who IS thought to be skilled in working with that type of delinquent. 
Thus, types of delinquents are matched with types of agents. Each agent 
carries an average caseload of eight to ten wards. Contacts may vary 
Irom two to five weekly and may involve full-day as well as part-time 
programming for youth. A given case, for example, may require— singly 
or in combination— surveillance and firm discipline, individual counsel- 
ing, psychotherapy, family group therapy, guided group interaction, oc- 
casional confinement, or foster home placement. 

Ihe effort to make treatment consistent with design has extended to the 
evelopment of specially designed group homes for those who need them. 
For the type of client who makes his way by manipulating others, a spe- 
cific home will be set up with parents who are trained to frustrate such 
behavior by exerting firm controls. For the child who needs a consider- 
able amount of assurance and freedom, placement would be in another 
home designed to operate warmly and permissively. Such homes will 

operate only for special cases since most wards will probablv continue 
to live at home. 

In summary, then, the design of this program is extremely complex. 
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It calls lor the differential diagnosis of offenders into subtypes, the selec- 
tion and training of agents to work with these subtypes, the definition of 
a treatment plan for each of the subtvpes, the development of a host of 
program resources to be used singly or in combination for the different 
subtvpes, and perhaps even the development of specialized homes in 
which certain wards would be housed. 

This project is utilizing experimental controls. All subjects come from 
a common pool of eligibles who have been assigned by the courts to the 
Youth Authority for what traditionally has been an institutional program. 
However, the design now permits random assignment of experimental 
subjects to the Community Treatment Project and control subjects to a 
traditional institutional program. Comparative effectiveness of the two 
programs is being assessed in a variety of ways, by parole performance 
and by attitudinal and behavioral changes. 

The latest reported figures show that 29 percent of the experimentals, 
as contrasted to 48 percent of the controls, have been parole fail- 
ures within 15 months on parole. Failure means that their paroles have 
been revoked and they have been recommitted. This difference in favor 
of the community program is an important one and, in statistical terms, 
is highly significant. 

Experimental subjects also showed a significantly higher level of social 
and personal adjustment in terms of psychological test scores than did 
the control subjects. For example, the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly ahead of controls on 10 of 18 individual scales of the California 
Psychological Inventory, while control subjects were ahead on 2 of the 
18. 

One debatable diffeience between experimentals and controls was ob- 
served with respect to parole suspensions. Suspensions refer to tempo- 
rary, rather than permanent, revocations of parole and usually result in a 
short period of detention. The experimental group had an average of 2.6 
suspensions per ward, while the control group had an average of only 1.4 
suspensions. Furthermore, 61 percent of all experimental group suspen- 
sions were the direct result of arrest action taken by experimental staff, as 
contrasted to onlv 25 percent of the suspensions for the control group. 

These differing rates of suspension are thought to be due to differences 
in the philosophy and procedures of experimental and control staffs. Ex- 
perimental agents may be more inclined than control agents to use tem- 
porarv detention as a part of their treatment and control strategies. 

However, there are pro and con arguments relative to the use of sus- 
pension in this way. If temporary suspensions result in fewer long-term 
revocations, as is hoped in this case, and are a part of a long-term treat- 
ment scheme, they would seem to be justifiable on therapeutic grounds. 
But the question is whether such suspensions violate constitutional rights, 
and should be permitted only after proof of new violations, not on the 
basis of clinical judgment. 
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llitMii rouM l)t‘ UM<1 with adults? Musi llu* all«‘riiali\»‘s for adults alwa\s 
Im- * \tr* in*‘. *‘illi* r tin* almost total In rdoiii of |»iol)alioii or tin* total loss 
of fr*‘*‘doin lliroujih iiu'an oralioii.'' K\«'**|»l lor an is«»lal»‘d n*sid**nlial pro- 
j£ram lu*i* ami llierr. iiil**iisi\*- rommuiiil\ programs lor adults, as will 
Im* s«*« ii Im*Iow. lia\o not breii lri**d. Tin* aho\»* rNidnu ** seems to impl\ 
that lhe\ should Im* Irird. 

RESIDE\Tl \L GROI P CEM'ERS 

Til** liiial l\p** of all**riiali\«* that is us***l in pla* ** *»l total iii< ar*‘**ralioii 
is 111** r**si*l**iilial gr*»up * **nl**r. Su* li * **nl**i> an* imw r**slri* l***l m*»sll\ 
I*) ju\**iiil**s ami rang** Irom hoanliiig-lN | m* li*»m*‘S in ill** * *>in:iiuiiily I*) 111** 
mor** lr**alm**iil-*>ri**iil***l *‘**nl**rs su*‘li as Higlili**l*ls *»r ill** Kenlu*‘k_\ (.amp 
Pro'Mams. Th«* lall**r an* unlik** training s* li*»**ls. in that lli<*\ an* small 
an*l in op**n s**llings. an*l an* r**m*)\***l Irom lh«* * *)iiimunily. 

Sueli Slates as \\ashiiiglon ami Mi* liigan *>p**ral** gnmp centers which 
s**r\e as a h*un** has** lor d**lim|uenls. Th**s** hom**s are probably the most 
familv-lik** of anv r**sidenlial * **nl**rs. Th**y *lo not operate elaborate pro- 
grams but draw upon the * *)mmunily for **ducalion. training, jobs, or 
r*** r**alion. Some are slaff***l bv **mploy****s of lb** Slate correctional 
ag**m \ an*l s**r\** in place *>f training s* hool * *»mmilni**nls bir s*ime *1* - 
rm*|uenls. or as a balfwav parol** fa* ilily for d**lin*|u**nls who are l**a\l:ig 
an inslilulion. Such homes, on *>* * asion. are also op**ral***l by pri\a»'‘ 
agen*‘i**s an*l ar** esp***‘ia!l\ us**lul as pla*‘t*s to wbicli juv**nil**s. whose 
probl**ms mav be as mm'h *l**p**n*l**n*‘v an*l n**gl***‘l as law \iolalion. *‘an 
be assign***!. 

HIGHFIKI.IXS-TYPE CENTER:* 

The prololvpe f*>r more lr**almenl-ori**nted but small residential group 
<***nl**rs is the Highfields program whi*‘h was begun in 1950. Highfields 
limits its population to 20 bovs. age 16 and 1*. who are assigned direcll\ 
from the ju\enih* * *)url. Bo\s with form**r * *)mmilmenls to c*)rr**cliona! 
.>=* hools an* n*»t a* * ept**d. The program is not *l**sign***l for d**eply dis- 
lurb***l nor menlallv *l**rn ienl y*)Ulhs.^^ 

Highfi**lds was **slablish***l *m the premise that, with intensive methods. 
r**habilitalion **ould b** a*‘* omplish**d in ihr**** or four months. Th** dail\ 
routine is lik** that d**s* rihed **arli**r for ih** Provo an*l Essexfields pro- 
grams. Th** major *lilf* ren*‘**. *>l **ours**. is lhal ih** boys li\** in resid**nce 
rather than in their *iwn honi**s. 

During the dav. the bovs w*»rk at the N**w Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric 
Inslilul**. In the **\**ning. lb** population is hrok**ii into Iw*) groups of 10 
bo\s. **a* h of whi* h lh**n m****ls for its *lailv group m****ling. On Salunlay. 
lb** b*)\s *‘l*’an up lb** r**si*l**n****. Salur*la\ aOi'rimon is fr***'. Sun*la\ lhe\ 
ma\ all**n*l * hur* h at n**arby Hop**well ami re* **i\** \isilors. Formal rules 
are f**w. Omirol insl**a*l is **x**r* is***l informally through the development 
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of a culture which is presumahlv peer-centered, 
delinc^urnt. 



therapeutic, and anti- 



Not ail boys are able to adjust to the Center. Some run awav. others 
do not fit into the program. .\ few commit delinquencies of a serious na- 
ture. The Highfields response, therefore, is that staff members and other 
box s should be free to reject certain of these people (because such rejec- 
tion IS necessary as a means of reinforcing an anti-delinquent culture) 
and working with those who are willing to change. Consequently, bovs 
who cannot adjust are returned to court for som<- oth<*r disposition. 

In order to test the effectiveness of the program. Highfields graduates 
were compared to a group of boys who had been committed to the New 
Jersey State Reformatory for Males at Annandale. A lower percentage 
of Highfields than of Annandale hoys recidivated. However, the results 
of the comparison have been debated becau.se both groups were not se- 
lected under experimental conditions such as thev were in the Community 
Treatment Program in California. \X ithout such selection, there is some 
doubt as to whether the groups are comparable. For example, the An- 
nandale boys tended to be a little older, perhaps more experienced in 
delinquency, and from poorer social backgrounds than the Highfields boys. 
It IS difficult to say. therefore, whether success and failure differences 

wen‘ due to the treatment approaches or the differences in the vouth 
populations. 



It should not be forgotten, however, that the Highfields method was at 
least as successful as the Reformatory and that it accomplished its results 
m a much shorter period of lime and at much less expense. These fac- 
tors alone, quite apart from more subtle personal changes which might 

have occurred, seem justification enough for further work with such 
methods. 



The Highfields model has been widely adopted in other places in New 
Jersey. New York, and Kentucky.^^ significant adop- 

tions has been the creation of the Turrcll Residential Group Center for 
Girls at Allaire. New Jersey.^^ This Center utilizes the same general ap- 
proach as Highfields and apparently has been reasonably satisfactory. It 
has not been studied, however, under experimental conditions. Therefore, 
empirical results cannot be presented either regarding recidivism or al- 
terations that may have to be made in the use of Highfields techniques 
with girls. ^ 



iMt Sii.xtKLAKK EXPERIMENT 



Another small residential group renter called the Silverlake Experimer 
is being trier! in Los .Angeles. This experiment was begun in 1964 an 
IS an altr*rnative to institutionalization for those who attend. 

Thr* r*xperiment attempts to combine t^’c contributions of theory , actior 
and resr arch. As a result, it is built upon four main building blocks: (1 
a series of theoretical assumptions about persistent offenders: (2) a serie 
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of ussuinpliuiis as lo what sliouM bt* <lon<* lo rlianjir tlu*in: (3) lln* d«*- 
\(‘l<)|)iii(‘iil of a basic slralc*i\ for producin*! lliat cbanjic: and (4) a s\s- 
Icinatic plan for lcsliii<i ibis approach. 

In one \\a\. llic program is \cr\ inucb like I lie Pro\o. Hijibllelds. and 
Essexfields projirains. it attempts lo in\ol\e delinquents aeli\ely in look- 
ing at problems, exerting controls and making decisions. It attempts to 
create an antidelinqueni culture in which olfenders. as well as stall, play 
important roles. For lhat re*ason the slalf is small, including onl\ two 
professionals, a parl-liine cook, and a parl-lime work super\isor. 

One marked difference between this and the foregoing programs is ils 
conceniralion upon school rather than work. .Attendance at school is man- 
dalorv for bo\s. wilh volunteer tutors assisting in ihe e\ening. As might 
ha\e been anticipated, manv problems ha\e been encountered and it re- 
mains lo be seen whclber ibis facet of ihe experiment can succeed. \ ir- 
luallv e\cr\ bo\ was in serious dilllcullv wilh school when he came and 
it remains a lormidable task lo reintegrate him in the school. 

In addition to action, considerable attention has been paid in the ex- 
periment lo the problems ol research. .An attempt has been made to es- 
tablish a more functional relation between the two. Both are joined by 
a common administrative and theoretical structure and offenders assigned 
to the program are a partv to the joint operation. The role of research in 
understanding and improving correctional programs is explained to them 
and thev realize lhat research information is privileged. 

The research endeavor is concentrating on four areas. The llrsl might 
be called input research and is concerned with the characteristics ol of- 
fenders and whether ihc assumptions made about ibein arc conllrined b\ 
empirical findings. If basic assumplions made about oflenders ha\e no 
basis in fact, ihen theoretically al least the trealment program mighi be 
relativelv ineffective. Revisions would have to be made. 

The second might be called process research lhal is concerned with 
program operation ilself and is a form ol quality control. It determines 
whether actual operation conforms lo program design and what the con- 
sequences for staff and offenders are. 

The third is outcome research concerned, in this case, with determin- 
ing the relative effectiveness of ihe experimenlal program as contrasted 
to lhal of an institutional program with which it is being eonipared. Ex- 
perimental and conirol groups ba\e been randomly < hosen from a com- 
mon pool of eligibles as a means of making ibe comparison. 

\l this wriliiii!. results are inconclusi\e because the experiment is onl\ 
about half completed. IIow<‘\(‘r. some items of interest ha\c emerged. 
P'irst. in terms ol process research, an analysis ol critical incidents rc- 
\cals lhal the majonlv ol dcliiupicnl and other problem-acts al the experi- 
mcnl are commillcd b\ a minoril\ of olfenders. This small correctional 
residence is apparcalK like socicl\ in microcosm. MosI ol those who arc 
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pn‘S(Mit an* g(Mi(‘ralh roiiiormist uitli oiil\ a .small proportion rontinuiiig 
to hr prrsist(*iitl\ dr\ iaiit. 

Srrond. unautliori/rd ahsnirrs Iroiii tlir rr>idriirr and tin* school lia\r 
hrrn a pr(d)h*ni hut prrliniinar\ input and process research >iiwe>t that it 
ina\ e\(*ntuall\ he possible to do a more eHeeti\e joh ol i(h‘iitii\in^ the 
ollenders and situations in ad\aiiee which are most likeh to eontrihute 
to ahsenees. At present, lor <*xample. s<*h*etion criteria an* hroad. ex- 
( luding onlv addic ts, sex. and \ioh‘iit ollenders. It nia\ he that certain 
kinds ol ollenders are Ic'.s likeh to henelit Irom a projiram (d this t\pe 
and it would he important to he ahh* to id(*ntit\ th(*ni. 

Finallv, in t<*rms of success and lailure rates, the exp<*riniental and 
eontnd groups are doing about the same. Approxiinateh thre«*-quarters 
ol both groups are succeeding alt<*r (ompletion ol th«*ir programs. But 
while ho\s in the* experimental residence* an* n*maining onlv about six 
and one-hall months, those* in the* e*ontred group are* sta\ing in an institu- 
tie>n ahemt 15 anel one*-lialt ine)iiths. a pe*rie>el o\e*r twice* as long and much 
more* e-ostiv. 

The*se* findings are* highh te*ntati\e*. howe\er. he*eause* numbers remain 
small. Furthermore*, the suc*eess rates ol both groups are sullied b\ the 
fact that both programs, being open and without guards, are straggling 
with a runaway problem. II runaways are taken into account, some of 
whom leave on the first or second dav, then overall success rates drop 
sharply. Such findings highlight the* importance of intensive research 
because until offender anel organizational pred)lems can be straighte*iie*d 
out. until t\pes of e)ffe*nde*rs can be re*late*d to tvpe*s ejf programs. proble*ms 
of this kind will pe*rsist. It is one* thing to re*tain tight anel e*ffe*eti\e* con- 
trol in a closed setting but epiite* anothe*r to hold on to offe*nde*rs be-eause* 
they see* some* be*nefit in staving. 



ADULT RESIDENTIAL CENTERS 

SYN.ANON 

One of the best known and most signiiicant alternatives to incarcera- 
tion is Svnanon, the social movement for drug addicts run b\ drug ad- 
dicts.** Synanon is most notable because of its radical departure from 
correctional tradition. It believes that one of its great strengths lies in 
the fact that it is not an official part of anv governmental agenev, that it 
is not encumbered with all of the re*strictions, all of the organizational 
impe*dimenta with which public agenc ies must deal. Yet. Svnanon. de- 
spite its uniquenc'ss. is eve*rv bit as ee)mplie*ated organizationally as manv 
public correctional faci!itie*s. It is just that its organization is different. 

Synanon operate*s on the* svmbcdie* assumption that the incoming ad- 
dict is a fetus who must bee'ome attached to its therape*utic environs. 
Emotionally, he is viewe*d as a babv who must be totally restric tt*d. pa>- 
tected. and nurture*d. Whe*the*r or not ' emotional infancy** is actually 
the e'ause of his addic tion is not the* point. The point is that the assump- 
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lion is (loctritM*. Tin* >\st«*m i» ><tru« tur»*(l around tin* trm*t that **»*tiio- 
tioiial itifanc\** is tht‘ caus<*. (a)ns»*(ju«*ntl\. oat h now tnt'tnht'r must at- 
copt this (loctriuf and jio through tin* trauma of rebirth. 

Tht* |)rot t*-s of rebirth is not an eas\ one. The infant is subjected to 
attack therapN.’* a kititl of treatment (lesigm'd to force aeteptanee of 
the idea that his life to this point has been a ludicrous futile endeaxor. 
Old habits, patterns, and rationalizations must be eliminated and replaced 
with healthy ones. Onlv Synanon it is beliexed can accomplish this. Un- 
less the addict can accept this fact and acknowledge his complete de- 
pendence upon it, he cannot expect to remain free frotn drugs. 

The whole svstem seems oriented more eompletelv than other s\ stems 
to the single manifest purpose of dealing with addiction. Relati\el\ less 
attention has to be dexoted to the latent functions with which prisons, 
hospitals, and other sxstems must Ik* coneerned, that is. proxiding for the 
career dexeloptnent of prolessiotials x\ho are the noiiaddict members of 
other sxstems. xvorking through a series of competing dogmas as to xxhat 
the problem is, and meeting a whole series of bureaucratic expectations. 

Whether it can axoid institutionalization is an important question. 
Mueh is noxv made of the point that upxvard mobilitx is possible for all 
members of the system. Nexv members start xvith sueh menial jobs as 
washing dishes and scrubbing floors; as they improve, thex are given the 
opportunity to achieve more responsibilitv and higher status. Lven so. 
there is a contradiction inherent in the belief that unlimited upxvard mo- 
bility can occur in a social movement xvhich relies heavilv upon the 
power and genius of those already at the top. It is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion to coneeixe of Svnanon as being a democratic association of peers. 

This is not to suggest that Svnanon should be other than an authori- 
tarian system. It is simply to point out the existence of contradictory 
themes which run through the program: the first strongly suggesting that 
addicts must become dependent upon, and uncompromising in their al- 
legiance to Synanon. and the second suggesting that the goal of Svnanon 
is independence and self-reliance for its members. Are both possible in 
a general sensed Does Svnanon reallv expect to prepare addicts to move 
out ol the svstem and into the xvorld, or does it aspire to keep 
them closely tied to it the rest of their lives? 

At the present time. Svnanon is organized to provide for familial, eco- 
nomic. intellectual, emotional, and recreaticmal needs. Perhaps tin* ex- 
planation is that ’independence * and ”self-sufficiencx"" are relatixe to 
the Svnanon svstem; th<* addict xvill be abb* to exercise them in relatix(*lx 
greater fashion so long as he remains firmix rootl'd within tin* highlx 
structured Sx nation sxstem itself. This could be a psxchological and “so- 
cial necessity lor former addicts. 

Relatively little data haxe b(*en proxided on tbe success and failure 
rates of Svnanon. so one has no xxax ol comparing its elb'ctixeness 
xvith the notablv poor results achiexi'd in gox ernmentallx sponsored in- 
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stitutions. Few [.eople with any knowledije o|‘ the |.rohlem would ev|>eet 
Synanon residents to he i ompletely free Irom erime and addiction, but 
what would he important lor the serious student of the problem would 
he some knowledge ol‘ the extent oC Suianon's problems. 

To members ol' the Suianon system, howe\er. such matters ma\ he 
inconsequential since the li\ing presence ol' former addicts, free from 
dope, in Synanon programs in Santa Monica, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Westport, and Reno is evidence enough of Synanon's success. The mem- 
bers are not especially concerned with the kinds of research and re[)orting 
currently of concern to others, ^hile this stand may be functional tor 
those at Svnanon, it is dysfunctional for others who hope to learn Irom 
it. It might be hoped, therefore, that some future anal\ses could he con- 
ducted which would provide a more ohjccti\e appraisal of Synanon's op- 
eration and impact. 

PLBLIC ADL'I.T CENTERS 

Attempts to create residential alternatives lor adults ha\e been lew. 
In North Carolina, the sleep-in, work-out principles of the Huber plan 
are being applied to prison inmates. Alter serving 15 percent ol their 
time in prison, they become eligible for placement in camps which are 
located adjacent to population centers. From these camps, they go each 
day to regular employment in the county. Their earnings compensate for 
part of their living expenses, and either support their families or are held 
in trust until the dav of their parole. 

A more recent inr .ation has been the de\eloj)ment ol (.rolton House, 
an experimental project lor adult ollenders in San Diego County.^ Crol- 
ton House is a large, leased house in a middle-class residential section 
of San Diego. Like the program in North Carolina, the residents work 
in the community. Treatment is administered largely in terms of guided- 
group interaction. The only !ive-in staff at Crofton are house parents. 
The project is attempting to involve residents in controlling their own 
behavior, in making decisions, and in solving problems. 

An experimental design is being used to evaluate the project. Inmates 
are selected from the San Diego Honor Camps system who are not thought 
to constitute a threat to the community. Experimental and control groups 
are randomly selected. Howe\er. it is too early to assess results, but these 
two groups will be comjiared relative to their eventual jierforma.ice after 
release. 

Available data indicate that the work jirogram is a success only in -da- 
tive terms. The average number of residents of Crofton House is apjiroxi- 
mately 20 men. During a one-year period. howe\er. the average number 
of employed residents was onlv seven full-time and three part-time work- 
ers. Those employed earned a total of .S21.762. The average income per 
month during the one-vear period was just over .S2.000. This is h\ no 



mraiis a large income when the numher of men iiuolved are taken into 
aecoiml. hut it is better tlian if the men were totally unproductive. 

Perha[)s what is more important is that no uid'a\orahle incidents ha\e 
come to the attention of th-* program thus far. The communit\ appar- 
(‘utf\ h as not been endangered, e\en though som«‘ ol the oUenders who 
were assigned to the program had committed grand theft and received 
stolen pro|:)ert\. Most, however, were incarcerated for failure to provide 
child support. 

MISCELLANEOUS ALTERNA TIVES 

0th <*r rniscellam'ous alt(‘rnativ <‘S to incarceration are emerging verv 
rapidlv; it is almost impossible to keep abreast of them. Most, however, 
are not far from total incan (-ration and represent onh a small step from 
complete loss of freedom. 

The (.aliiornia Youth Authority launched an experiment some years 
ago at its Southern Reception Center in which it randomly selected an 
(‘xperirnental group and kept it S(-parate from other institution-bound 
juveniles. It then established a program which gave principal emphasis 
to a combination of group and individual counseling and to limited work 
activities. Instead of staying six to nine months, the average stav for 
Youth .\uthority wards, those assigned to this program were held for five 
months. Upon release, and after 15 months of elapsed time, the recidi- 
vism rat(- for the experiim-ntal group was less than that of the con- 
trol group, with only about one-fifth of the experimental cases requiring 
recommitment, as contrasted to approximately’ one-third of the control 
cas(‘s. 

This encouraging development led to an expanded and modified effort 
known as the Marshall Program which is now in progress. This program 
minimizes formal academic and trade training and concentrates, instead, 
upon personal changes induced through a therapeutic community’ model. 
The program is housed in a 50-bed cottage and those assigned to it are 
expected to stay only a few months. Thus, the program will process 180 
to 200 wards per year, as contrasted to traditional programs whii'h proc- 
t'ss only to to 80 boys through facilities of the same size. 

Los Angeles County is experimenting with similar short-term programs 
for serious delinquents. One such program for disturbed delinquent girls 
at Lathrop Hall involves only a short stay of two and one-half to three 
months, yet produces results which seem to be notably superior to tradi- 
tional placement for such girls. 

Los Angeles County is now b(-ginning a short-term program for bovs 
at Juv(‘nil(‘ Hall. It is also (-xperimenting with a program in which it 
buss(‘s a[)parent probation failures from th(-ir homes each dav to one of 
its probation cam[)s. Rather than having to houS(-. b-ed. guard, and care 
for the ’S(‘ wards, this ap[)roach permits them to liva^ at homt-. th’.s con- 
centrating solelv u[)on a school and couns(-ling program. 
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Other correctional (lav -care programs are in operation in San Mateo and 
Contra (^osta (^ounti(*s in (California and in the Parkland Froj(*ct in Louis* 
vilh*, Kentucky. Thesi* programs can be us(*d lor probation failures in 
place of commitment or they can be adapted to parole programs. They 
can be administered locally with State subsidy or by the State itself. 

SUMMARY 

It seems clear that the numbers of alternatives and the amount of ex- 
perimentation in the post-trial phase of the correctional process are 
greater than in any other phase. Nevertheless, more questions remained 
unanswered than answered. 

1. What kinds oj programs are needed Jor what kinds of offenders? 
The findings cited above were generally encouraging in the sense that 
they implied that, with careful programming, the number of offenders who 
might safely b(‘ kept in the community could be enlarged. Yet, at the 
sani(‘ time, they shed little light on the problems of relating typi's of of- 
fenders to types of programs. Errors are probably occurring in two direc- 
tions; first, in seeking complex programing for offenders who, because 
they are not basically criminal, could be corrected vyith only minimal 
controls; and, second, in failing io prov ide enough controls and direction 
for potentially dangerous offenders who must be carefully supervised. 

The search for solutions is not a simple one. We tend to operate in 
extremes. If the minimal controls of the suspended sentence or probation 
do not work, we tend either to incarcerate or to plan elaborate therapeutic 
treatment. Neither extreme may be warranted for the majority of cases. 
The need, then, is for careful r(‘seareh which concentrates not only upon 
offenders but upon the nature of programs as well. 

In considering types of offenders, the focus should not be narrow but 
concerned with the offender in a broader social context involving familial, 
educational, economical, and peer, as well as personality variables. Simi- 
larly with respect to programs, we need to know what their goals, meth- 
ods, and outcomes are, what the evidence is to indicate that they are ad- 
dressing fundamental problems, and whether it can be demonstrated that 
they are more effective than resources already available in the community. 

2. What can be done to create programmatic controls in the community 
which will adequately replace those now provided by prisons and training 
schools? 

Some offenders are predatorv and must be controlled, but it does not 
n(‘c(‘ssarilv follow that permanent and extended incarceration is the best 
answer. It mav be a r(*lativ(*ly poor choice. By contrast the b*vv e\p(*ri- 
ments rnentionc'd abova* for serious offenders attempted to mak(* the con- 
trol function a part of the change strategv. Instead of incarceration, thev 
used p(‘cr group and '!>taff rewards and punishments, work details, tein- 
porarv detenti(jn, and other measures of social control. Their idea was 
that control is successfullv achieved onlv when it is made a part of a total 
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program. It catinol Im* a separate* lutielioti, as is a jail setile'iur, from lli«‘ 
aeli\iti<*s of dailv living. Furlln'mion*, tin* offendt'r must ha\e tin* eliatiee 
to recognize* and aeee*pt it as a Ie*gitimate* part of Ii\ing. 

Tht*re are* manv pre)ble*ms, prae tie al, Ie*gal, and ethical, in establishing 
ee>mmunitv e-eentreels. Feer e*\ample*, while* it is eustomarv leer the* e’eeurt 
to incarcerate an eeffender indefinitely, and to permit prison and parole* 
officials wide latitude in iletermining when he shall be released, it is 
mue*h less customary tee pe*rmit eiccasional incare*eration of short eluration 
in e ommunity programs. Paradoxie*allv, constitutional and bureaucratic 
questions are likelv to be praised, (^emverselv, it is extremely diffie*ult 
within existing cemstraints to reward ae*e*eptahle behavior by eiffenders in 
seime* spee-ial wav. This, also, is paradeixie’al. In light eif le*arning theeery, 
the problem of e*xtinguishing eild patterns of behavieir is eliffie’ult if 
nothing e*an be deme* to rewarel ne*w [lalterns. 

Finding ways to e*ffectuate ceimmunity controls are fundamental issues 
that confront those who work with . (fenders in any stage of the correc- 
tional process. If communit\ programs are to succeed, then policies and 
Statutes, as well as research efforts must be directed to their discovery 
and implementation. Effective methods are not now available. 

3. To what extent will successful profirams and reintegration for the of- 
fender reijuire some fowl of social reconstruction ? 

The fundamental logic of the third revolution in corrections is that re- 
integration for the alienated oflender is a necessity. Reintegration, in 
turn, implies some form of social reconstruction, some change in com- 
munit\ institutions other than those which are strictly legal-correctional in 
nature. 

(a)tnmunitv acceptance of the offender, changes in educational pro- 
grams, or genuine c*areer opportunities may be a necessary counterpart 
to personal reformation. 

The kinds of changes that are needed and how they can be induced 
are not known. They are a part of a number of broader societal problems 
relative to education, poverty, and employment. Not only does each of 
them require attention in its own right but also changes in the traditional 
policies and practices which make it difficult for the offender to benefit 
from advances that are made. 
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PART IV 

POST-INCARCERATION PERIOD 



Tin* lliini major sejjnu’nl of lli«‘ rorn’rlional proj-rss in wliirh allerna* 
li\rs lo inrarr«Talion hav«- fw«-n sought is ihr pj-riod following imprison- 
m« nl. But is this not a rontradirtion in Imns? After a man has been 
imprisoned, is it not a little late to seek other alternatives.'* 

The answer is no. The pr<*blems of the newlv released inmate are 
profound. Those of the youth entering the labor market for the first time 
pale bv <'omparison. The often unskilled c<mviet usually is not onl\ pen* 
niless but must carrv the stigma of a eriminal reeord; soeially he is al- 
ready a failure. If he has dependents, the problem is worse. 

In a national survey to determine the economic problems of the newly 
released prisoners, Glaser discovered that many .eleasees subsist only 
through the assistance of friends and relatives. There are amazingly few 
programs which give the new parolee a sound economic- base from which 
to .start a new career. If they have no such recourse, they must resort 
to shelters of welfare missions on skid row. Failing in either place, they 
mav be heavilv predisposed to return to criminality.' And even if they 
do not. subsistence on skid row scarcely makes them contributing mem- 
bers of society. 

It is realistic, then, to speak of some post-release aid or support as an 
alternative to incarceration. .After spending an average of at least S1500 
per year (and possiblv much more) for several years to keep a man con- 
fined in prison, it appears to be extremely poor economics to fail to make 
some* plans for post-release* aid that might prevent his returning to prison. 
Ironically, the cost alone of apprehending and returning him after an- 
other erime <-an easily exeeed the <-ost of proyiding the financial aid 
whi«-h might preyent his return. 



PAROLE 

Parole, of eourse. is the most common altematiye. There are yen. few 
offenders in prison today who will not be paroled some dav. lOr most 
offenders do not eomplefe th#*ir full sentences in prison but are released 
to complete them under the supervision of a parole officer. 

Parole is similar to probation in the sense that it is a casework opera- 
tion which is expected to provide a multitude of services but which is 
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limih'd bt*cau5«‘ ol the «*xtes.si\e demands, both in terms of functions and 
caseload, which arc placed on a parole officer. It is probaLI’ fair to sa\. 
therefore, that the axera^e parole officer is seen more b*. hif parolees as 
an agent of law enforcement than as a resource for solving problems. 
Gi\«*n the demands phu ed upon him he must set priorities among the 
functions he is expect«*d to perform, and the super\isorv‘ funcion has high 
priorit\. It is one of the ironi«*s of parole that the paroh* offic«*r must 
oft«*n spend mon* lime justifying his actions in the e\ent of a paroh* fail- 
un* than in understanding win the parolei* failed or in what ways he may 
difb r from nonfailures. Thesi* an* important research cjuestions which 
must be answered but officials an* u»uall\ so much mon* concerned with 
fai'un than long-range research issues that the latt«*r are slighted. 

Parole, like most oth«*r correctional tasks, has not been studi<*d sys- 
tematicallv. «*speciallv with respect to sorting out tvpes of offenders and 
types of programs so as to maximize whatever services are offered. The 
California Department of Corrections has. in recent years, experimented 
with casework size because of the general belief that a decrease in it will 
have a favorable effect. However, the overall findings of the experiment 
did not support (he belief. So long as some differentiation was not made 
among tvpes of offenders, the success rates of parole officers with small 
caseloads were not significantly higher than those with large ones.* But 
when parolees were separated into ""high." " medium" and ""low" parole 
risk categories, using a complex statistical technique for differentiation,* 
significant differences did occur. ""High" and ""low" risk parolees did not 
benefit from incr«*as(*d superv ision. Th(*v did about as expected. The ""low" 
risk group mav not have n(*eded supervision at all, tending to succeed as 
expected, while the "high" risk group obviously needed something more 
than parole because of their tendency to fail. But the "medium"’ risk 
group did benefit from increased supervision, doing better than was ex- 
pected. The conclusion from this studv, therefore, was not an unqualified 
endorsement of increased services, at least in their present form. Instead, 
it suggested that bv careful attention to both tvpes of offenders and tvpes 
of programs, some improvement might be made. But, again, if it were 
made it could onlv be done througn planned experimentation and a 
car(*ful analysis of results. 

Besides regular parole, a number of other suggestions have been tried 
on a limited basis, beginning with verv simple expedients and extending 
to more complex efforts. 

PRE RELEASE TRAINING 

The first expedient involves efforts to better prepare the inmate for 
release. 

(ylaser sa\s that he noted repeatedly in Federal and State prisons that 
much more attention was given to orientation classes for newly admitted 
prisoners than for prisoners who were on the verge of release. The latter 
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were elaboraleh developed in some eases, were diminished or not ap- 
parent at all in others. The trouble is that no one is available to eoin- 
plain in the institution about failures on parole. Such persons are present, 
however, to complain about failures in orientation classes for new pris- 
oners. 

Th«‘ problem speaks to the frajimenied natur«‘ of eorn'etional adminis- 
tration in the L.S. Whereas a prison staff can benefit from »ood admis- 
sion orientation programs, it won't benefit direetU from good pn‘-release 
programs. Instead, the offenders themsidves and their parole supeiMH.rs 
suffer from the failure of pre-releas«' programs. Since the\ opiTaie in- 
depimdentlv of the prison, th«‘ir problems are not readily obser\ed. 

Si veral steps might be taken to remedy the situation. The first would 
be to involve agents more directly in pre-release orientation programs, 
perhaps even place them in charge. This would require them to maintain 
liaison with the prisons and to become acquainted with their future pa- 
rolees, prior to release, something that is done only in sporadic fashion 
at the present time. The mere scheduling of parole officer visits to pris- 
ons to talk to releasees would represent a major improvement over much 
current practice. 

The second step would be to develop more elaborate pre-release orien- 
tation programs. Relativelv little is done to discover on a systematic basis 
the problems inmates foresee, the fears that they possess. The problem 
of bridging the gap in communication between staff and parolees would 
be greatly enhanced, therefore, if inmate perceptions were taken into ac- 
count. 

One innovation at the Federal Youth Institution in Englew’ood. Colo- 
rado. has been the requirement that every prospective parolee write to 
his future parole supervision officer. His personal letter is expected to 
indicate his job interests, his abilities, and any problems he anticipated. 
The letter establishes at least a beginning dialogue between the two par- 
ties. Subsequent correspondence, it is hoped, would help both inmates 
and officers to become more realistic in their perceptions of the super- 
vision situation. 

A third step would be to establish more effective contacts between of- 
fenders and various segments of the community, social as well as eco- 
nomic. Prisoners realiz«' that thev do not share common interests, 
common language, and (omrnon points of view with many community 
residents. Some initial contacts might help to dispel this problem. F urther- 
more. inmates need viable contacts between themselves and representa- 
tiv‘*s of such agencies as the Vocational Rehabilitation .Administration. 
th« ' >ffice of Emplovment. continuation schools, and various other private 
as 'Acll as public agencies. Thes** agencies might participate on a regular 
basis with inmates prior to their release. Such programs would require 
more time and effort than has been given in the past. But inmates need 
simple conversations with outsiders or the opportunity to roleplay job 
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int**rv dis<‘USsioMs with th<* o|)|>ositt‘ s«*\. or iiilorniul in* tMinjis with 
MOW a< <juaintan<rs. Tlioo arr the kind- ol |)rol)h*in> that an* onrountm-d 
n*|M*atodl\ and with which inmates need to develo|) |ireater < (tnlidenee, 

LOANS FOR RELEASED PRISONERS 



\ proposal that lias been trequentlv made to remedv some ol the post- 
releas** prt^blems ol prisoners is to provide them with linaneial loans to 
meet their immediate ne(*ds. A national survev revealed that loans are 
available onlv in 10 States, leaving 40 States in whieh lends are non- 
e\ist<*nt. Even where loans are available, thev are not lar|:e and appar- 
entlv represent nothin^ more than a palliative, (.alilornia s averajje loan 
was onlv S1.50. althoU|:h loans ol' up to STS (ould b<* arranged for other 
needs vital to a man's <*inplo\abilit\. such as the purchase ol tools. In 
most of the remaining States the loan ligure was approximately SIO. 

Five of thes(* survev ed States have administt*r<*d loans for 10 tir more 
wars and seem reasonablv happv with them. The Calilornia Department 
of Corrections, for example, loaned S2<.000 in some 18,000 loans in 
1961-62. During this period, 813.000 was collected on loans previously 
made, or almost ha'll of what was paid oul.^ 

Not dl loans are made bv public agencies. Li Louisiana and Kansas, 
funds aiv- provided through inmate contributions and activities. In Texas, 
the prison rodeo is the source ol income. The Federal Prooation offices 
in Atlanta and Chicago also administer loan funds provided through the 
Inmate Welfare Club of the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary . 

Other small loans or grants are made by such private sources as the 
Osborne Association of New York, the Salvation Army, the Volunteers of 
America, and a number of other agencies, many of which are lir*ed in 
the Directorv of Prisoners' Aid .\gencies in Canada and the United States. 

Some of these private agencies do not require repayment. However, 
repayment in other jurisdictions has not always been bad, varying from 
10 percent of the Kansas Reformatorv Inmate Welfare Fund to 80 percent 
for a loan at the Texas Penitentiarv. Connecticut and California, which 
have made loans for over 40 years, reported 50 percent repayment by 
men and 10 percent bv women. Ltah also had a 50 percent return. Wis- 
consin 60 percent, and Michigan <5 percent.^ 

Since the objective of loan funds is to provide emergency assistance 
to men whose resourees are very low. some loss of funds is to be 
expeeted. Even so. correctional people react differently regarding the 
lack of repavment. Some correctional officials believe that loans con- 
tribute to the dependence of inmates and interfere with their assuming re- 
sponsibility for themselves. Others, such as Richard McGee. Adminis- 
trator of California's Youth and Adult Corrections .\gency. believe that 
a small annual loan fund, even if only partially repaid, more than pays 
for itself, since it probable prevents several violations by economically 
desperate parolees each vear. The cost of processing and reimprisoning 
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only a few violators can exceed the annual depletion of the loan 
fund bv a larger number of people.* 

If there is even some prospect that a destitute parolee can be helped 
to become self-sufficient through a loan, that loan may be particularly ap- 
propriate. especially if he is expected to repay it. It defines assistance 
as something more than charity and permits the offender to retain some 
(lignitN if he is successful. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN.SI RANGE 

Another possibility is unemploMnent insurance, (flaser reports that 
a released prisoner in Great Britain who has no employment and few re- 
sources is eligible for unemployment insurance. He must bring a certifi- 
cate of release from prison to the local office of the national assistance 
agency which then handles his case like that of anv other destitute per- 
son. The employment insurance is sufficient to meet the man's minimum 
needs but not nearly so much as he might earn if he were employed. In 
fact, he cannot receive unemployment insurance if he is unwilling to work 
when reasonable employment can be procured. 

In the U.S., there are two major obstructions to released prisoners re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation. First, the unemployed person must 
previously have been employed at a firm covered bv unemployment in- 
surance regulations so that his employer made contributions to unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. If he was not so employed, he is not eligible. 

Second, most States specify that in order to be eligible for insurance, 
the unemployed person must have earned at least a specific amount dur- 
ing the preceding year. For example, in Illinois, earnings of at least .S700 
in the preceding year are required, with S150 being earned in each of 
two different quarters. This stipulation alone is sufficient to rule out un- 
employment compensation for anv individual who has been confined dur- 
ing the previous year. 

It is important to note that these limitations on unemployment com- 
pensation are applicable not only to criminal offenders but to persons who 
have been hospitalized or disabled for over .i year. Even if the individual 
can meet the first condition, that of demonstrating that his last employ- 
ment was with an employer who had contributed to unemployment insur- 
ance funds, he would be ineligible. These conditions would seem to be 
especially crippling, not just to offenders but to persons who. through no 
fault of their own. have been in State or veterans’ hospitals and who, re- 
gardless of the number of years they may have been employed regularly, 
are now unable to get unemployment insurance funds simply because 
their unemployment has extended for over a year. 

\ reasonable alternative *. . . would provide that anyone who can dem- 
onstrate that he was involuntarily unemployed during the period when 
employment is required for current benefits would be permitted to claim 
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th»‘ b«‘n«‘lits on the basts of a 'prior «‘mp!o\ motif roconi, bofon* tbo period 
of um‘tttplo\abilit\ .** ^ 

For parob'o tliis would rotjuiro special lej^islation delitiitig imprison- 
tnent as iti\olunfar\ un(‘tnplo\abilif\ because court decisions to this point 
ha\e held that prison and jail inmates are not in\oluntaril\ unempbned 
because their confinement resulted from \oluntar\ criminal acts. 

Another wav in which unemplovmetit eotii[)ensatioti could he used n^n- 
structivelv would he to tie it to job trainin'^ programs. Many young 
workers, not just offenders, are jiartit ularlv subject to unemploym»‘nt. 
A realistic progratn of (‘conomie assistance for them would involve sotrn* 
relief pavments, hut pavments made onlv in eonjunetion with counseling, 
training, placement, and superv ision programs. Tin* recipient would have 
to participate in vocational training programs and accept suitable emplov- 
ment when available. Not onlv \\ould these steps help to guard against 
abuse of such a program, but assistance is usuallv always less adequate 
than norm.al earnings. 

The issue is not whether the offender should be given charity, but 
whether public and private resources can be used more effectively than 
in the past. Hopefullv, some financial assistance and training could be- 
come a logical extension of current correctional activ ities. Hopefullv, 
thev could induce a more positive response from offenders at a reduced 
cost to societv . But an important caution would be that, if such activities 
are added piecemeal to existing facilities, they may do little to reduce the 
overall problem. The correctionaTprocess must be considered in total, 
with the use of independent activities such as these coordinated into some 
effective scheme. 

THE HALFWAY HOUSE » 

William Roscoe wrote almost a century and a half ago of the need for 
some kind of halfway house.’ His idea was reviewed by a Massachusetts 
commission appointed to study prisons. Convicts, the commission fioted, 
are often entirely destitute and the natural prejudice against them is so 
strong, that they find great difficuliv in obtaining emplovment.’® It rec- 
ommended, therefore, that some halfwav house facilities be created. But 
the recommendations were not acted upon by officials of the State prison 
until almost 15 vears later; when they were acted upon, they were re- 
jected. Prison officials questioned whether discharged offenders would 
be willing to reside in such an institution and they feared, furthermore, 
that one resident might ""contaminate" another. 

In the 150 years since the original recommendation of the Massachu- 
setts commission, the halfwav house movement has made surprisingly 
little progress. Impetus for the movement did not gain appreciable sup- 
port in the L.S. until vv(‘ll after the conclusion of World War II. And 
when it did, it probablv received greater encouragement in the area of 
mental health and alcoholism than in crime. In 1958, there were ap- 
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proximatelv nine halt\vav houses for former mental patients and about 
30 surh facilities for alcoholics.’ ’ But despite these de^elopments, prog- 
ress has been uneven. Experience with this kind of resideritial aftercare 
is extremely limited and there has been a rather high incidence of half- 
way houses closing down after a few vears or even a few months 

ForTh!°se halfway houses that did persist, religious and philanthropic, 
rather than goyernmental organizations were the pioneers. One of t e 
first was Dismas House, a residential facility lor offenders founded in the 
slum area of St. Louis. Dismas House occupies a 91-year-old former 
school building. Residents enter the house yoluntanly and may depart 
voluntarily . The main programmatic emphasis is upon the creation ot 
employment opportunities. Perhaps for that reason, Dismas House does 
not accept drug addicts, sexual offenders, or alcoholics, its position eing 
that each of the latter is ill in a special way and needs special help whic 

they cannot proyide.’^ 

A similar facility with religious backing is St. Leonard s House in Chi- 
cago St. Leonard’s philosophy may be said to represent the philosophy 
of halfway houses everywhere. The critical period for the offender, it 
feels, is during the first month or two following release from prison. 
Whatever happens during that time will determine success or failure, tiy 
helping parolees to find work and to stay on the job, St. Leonard s be- 
lieves That it can be the vehicle by which parolees can become independ- 
ent and self-supporting.’^ , i 

In 1963, the Salvation Army Family Services Department in Los A - 

geles set up a community residential program utilizing a group-oriented 
Llf-help approach. The project has a capacity of 17 male residents, 16 
years of age and above. It also serves as a community correctional center 
for an additional 20 men and women who do not reside in the house ut 
who participate in the therapeutic aspects of the program. 

This particular halfway house devotes considerable attention to the 

creation of a therapeutic culture. At the beginning five parolees drew up 
articles of operation to which residents are supposed to subscribe if they are 
to remain in residence. They are expected to enter the home within 24 hours 
after release from prison, find steady employment v'ithin t ree wee s, 
use the money that is earned to pay for rent, food, toilet articles, clot mg, 
and transportation, attend group meetings on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, maintain personal and household cleanliness, and o serve res ric 
tions against alcoholic beverages, narcotics, barbituates, or sex on the 

premises.’® 



Evaluation 

Religious and philanthropic halfway houses have not been carefully 
evaluated. Dismas House reports hav ing prov ided a home for 300 men 
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since it opened in Oetoher 1959. <»1 whom only 20 ha\e returned 
to prison.'* But such I'iiiures sa\ little about the particular population 
who avail theniscKes ol the help which Dismas House [)ro\ides, whether 
the\ would ha\e succeeded otherwise, or how careful the tollow-up was 
in determining who had and had not been returned to prison. 

St. Leonard’s House reports more dif'l’iculties than Dismas House. A 
check on the men who had passed through the St. Leonard’s in 1961 
showed that 23 were either fugitives or had been incarcerated by the end 
of the vear.'^ Again, however, the same problems of interpretation exist. 
So long as one does not know the population characteristics of those who 
make use of such halfwav houses, whether they difler Irom one another 
or whether there is some natural selection process, there is no method 
of telling how well residents might have done had the halfway house not 
been available to them. Until some determination can be made of the 
success and failure rates of similar men who do not reside in such fa- 
cilities, it will he difficult to ascertain whether they help to reduce re- 
cidivism or not. Furthermore, it will be impossible to begin to isolate 
the offenders who do not use such facilities and why they do not. 

These problems of evaluation by no means depreciate the good intent 
or services of privately supported facilities. It would be foolish indeed 
to try to convince those who have made use of them that they have not 
been helped. The problem is that, without more systematic knowledge, 
it will be difficult to know whether such houses should be expanded or 
how they might be improved. 

STATE FACILITIES 

The number of State and local halfway houses is increasing. The 
North Carolina plan was mentioned earlier. The sleep-in, work-out prin- 
ciples of the Huber plan are being applied to prison inmates. If, after 
having served 15 percent of his time in prison, an inmate has performed 
well in the eyes of staff he becomes eligible for placement in 
camps which are located adjacent to population centers. Ifrom these 
camps he is free to go each day to regular employment in the county. 
His earnings compensate fo»" part of his living expenses, go to the support 
of his family, or are held in trust towards the day of his parole. 

Crofton House in San Diego is a arge house leased by the county in 
a middle-class residential section of San Diego. Selected inmates from 
San Diego’s honor camps are permitted to live there. Like the program 
in North Carolina, the residents of the house work in the community, 
but the program also includes svstematic etfcrts to induce personal and 
attitudinal change. Guided-group interaction is used daily as a method 
of helping inmates to learn to control their own behavior, to make de- 
cisions. and to solve problems.'® Group discussions are held six nights 
a week and although thcv are supposed to run only one and one- 
half hours, they often last much longer. Efforts to introduce shorter 
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meetitij's are rc'portcd to lia\<‘ Ixm'ii nduillVd 1)\ rc'sidcnts who diat 
sliort(‘ti(‘d tii(‘(‘titi^s would not allow ad(‘(]uat(‘ tilth' to solu' tlh‘ prolih'ins 
that are (‘lieited. 

In Wilininj'ton, Di'lawan*. tin* Prisooi'rs' Aid Societ\ has hi'en opi'rat- 
in*' a half wav house since 1958 lor 10 residi'nts in quarters proxided h\ 
the State. Apparently the program is not highly structured although the 
stated aim of the facility is standard: ”to provide continuity of treatment 
and to ease the shock of transition from confinement to freedom.” ” Dis- 
cussions are held with outside speakers once a week and counseling is 
provided by the agi'iicy which refers a man to the house. 

Another Stati'-supported facility is the Robert Bruce House in Trenton, 
New Jersey. Fdigibility is n'Stricted to men who have participated in 
counseling programs in institutions. It is (‘xpected that no man will re- 
main in residence for more than four months. Group ihi'iapy is used in 
th(‘ hope that individuals will gain personal slri'iiglh from an analysis of 
(‘ommon problems and shared difficulties.^® 

Crofton House is the only program that has been established on an ex- 
perimental design, but it is too early for published results. Until the 
others conduct research on their efforts, they will be foreed to depend 
upon intuition and testimonials as to their effectiveness. It will be im- 
possible to speak with certainty about their results. 

FEDERAL PRE-RELEASE CENTERS 

Perhaps the best-known public halfway house facilities are those es- 
tablished in late 1961 by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in New York, 
Chieago, and Los Angeles. A fourth center opened in Detroit about a 
year later and is operated jointly by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
the Michigan Department of Corrections for both State and Federal youth- 
ful offenders.^’ 

Each of the Federal Centers accommodates a maximum of 25 juvenile 
and youthful offenders who are transferred to the centers three or four 
months before they would ordinarily receive a parole date. The centers, 
therefore, serve as clear alternatives to longer incarceration. At first, 
only the better risks were selected but after it became apparent that the 
centers would not be full unless more men were released to them, they 
were used for all youths with parole destinations in the metropolitan areas 
where the cent ‘is are located. In a few cases some new offenders, al- 
though they have never been incarcerated, are taken directly from the 
courts to the center. 

The ci'nters have a high ratio of staff to inmates, approximati'lv one 
employee to every three Inmates. Staff members include* the ci'nti'r di- 
lector, a caseworker, three correctional counselors, om* of whom is a spe- 
cialist in employment counse'ling. and a numbi'r of part-time employees. 
Activities include individual counseling, employment counseling, evening 
group counseling, lectures, and audio-visual programs. 
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A ivsich'nt l)("gins tin* search ior a job tuo or tlin'o da\s altor In* 
arri\t‘s al lln* Crnter. When he finds emploN ment lie lea\e> the Outer 
(*aeh morning to go to work, and returns (*aeh night. As he acquires in- 
come. lie is required to pav some ol his own expenses, including meals 
and laundr\. He is also required to open a joint savings account with his 
counselor so that both must sign for withdrawal of money. He also re- 
ceives budget counseling. 

As th(‘ time for release approaches, he may spend week-ends at home. 
His visits S(‘rve not only as rewards but as a means of uncovering prob- 
lems with which ae and the program must deal before tennination is 
achieved. 

Evaluation 

For various reasons, the Ftnleral Pn'-ndease Centers have not Ix'tm 
evaluatt'd through experimtmtal design. Consccjuentlv. dt'linitivt* data 
on th(‘ir success and failurt* rates cannot be supplied. How(*vt‘r. c(‘ntcr 
graduatt's vvt'rc compared to a number of parolees who had been ndeased 
through regular parole to the thn*e cities involved. The memb<*rs of this 
hypothetical control group were matched with experimental subjects in 
terms of sentence, age, race, and other variables as a means of controlling 
as many influences as possible. After this was done, and comparisons 
made, the parolees at the pre-release guidance centers seemed to have 
lower failure rates than the other group.^^ 

HALFWA Y HOUSES FOR ADDICTS 

The pertinence of halfway houses for narcotics addicts is apparent. 
Not only have addicts in the past been prone to quick relapse but their 
tendency to commit crimes against property has caused them to be treated 
as criminal offenders. They must be very much a part of any considera- 
tion of the correctional process. Furthermore, as Geis points out, the 
strikingly high failure rate of addicts in current programs has resulted 
in an almost universal tendency to insist that such failures have followed 
from inadequate after-care programs. 

Numerous speakers who appeared before a U.S. Senate Committee 
enunciated the need for post-incarceration help. The Superintendent of 
Riverside Hospital in New York City, for example, told the Committee 
that time in a hospital is very important for the addicts in his care but 
that the period after return to the community may be moie important. 
When a person leaves the hospital he is subjected again to tlie same forces 
which caused him to use drugs in the first place. If he cannot be pro- 
tected at that time, the benefits of any hospital care are lost.^^ 

A Federal probation officer pointed to the public abhorrence of the 
addict and maintained that the New York State Employment Service 
would not refer any adult individual with a history of narcotics use to a 



potential emplover for a job interview. He maintained also that private 
ease work agencies have refused to assist former addicts.** 

Finallv, the veritable chorus of support for some kind of community 
help was voiced bv Dr. Harris Isbell, Director of the Addiction Research 
Center at Lexington, Kentucky. **.A person,” he said, going home after 
a period of inslilulionalizalion . . . needs a great deal of help, support, 
supervision, which is, I think, properly the responsibility of the com* 
munilv.” ** These are not unfamiliar statements and have been made 
about all tvpes of offenders, voung and old, male and female, addict and 
non-addict. Thev simpiv reinforce the notion that some consistent and 
coherent series of steps are needed in the correctional process by which 
to make correctional systems more efficient. 

The range of halfwav-house facilities which have been used for addicts 
is about as broad as the ones which have been used for other offenders. 
In Greenwich Village there is Village Haven, a three-room apartment near 
the New York Women's House of Detention, where the Reverend Daniel 
Egan houses female addicts in need of temporary shelter. 

The Metropolitan Hospital in New York has been treating addicts since 
November 1959 in an after-care program which has been labeled ”Quar- 
lerlv-House.” The program utilizes medical personnel from New York 
Medical College and keeps an addict for a 21-day detoxification and re- 
building process at the Hospital. He is then required to participate in 
the after-care program at the Hospital on a weekly basis.** 

Two programs, far more elaborate than either of the two just mentioned, 
have been under investigation in recent years. The firjt is Daytop L«dge, 
a facilitv operated by the Kings County Probation Department and fi- 
nanced bv the National Institute of Mental Health for a period of five 
years. Daytop Lodge is a virtual replica of Synanon, the private com- 
munity of ex-drug addicts located in Santa Monica, California.** Leader- 
ship for the Davtop prc^ram has generally been recruited from Synanon 
residents. iTie hope, of course, is that a govemmentally sponsored agency 
can create the same kind of climate as the private Synanon residence 
did — community sessions in which there is savage candor regarding the 
problems of the addict and an environment which is supfwrtive and 
hclnful. 

I 

The Davtop building is a 20-room Riviera-style house in Tottenville, 
Staten Island, New York. Probationers, rather than parolees, are its sub- 
jects. In a technical sense, therefore, Daytop Lodge is des'gned for ad- 
dicts who have not been imprisoned, rather than for those who are com- 
ing out of prison. Nevertheless, public hostility to Daytop Lodge has 
been great. It has paralleled the resistance encountered by Synanon in 
Santa Monica and other branches lo<-ated elsewhere in the country .** 

Research conclusions have not been published on Daytop Lodge — 
therefore, it is impossible to present findings. Hopefully, it will provide 
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suggestive leads regarding the most efficacious manner to deal with nar- 
cotics addicts. 

The second is the East Los Angeles Halfway House operated bv the 
California Department of Corrections, with the help of a National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health grant. It opened in October 1962.*® 

The residents of the House are all male felons with a previous history 
of drug use. They are gathered into the House from a variety of Cali- 
fornia institutions. Originally, residents reported to the House immedi- 
ately after release. Later, the practice was set up of having them report 
about a month prior to their return to the community so thev could re- 
ceive a better understanding of what would be expected of them. They 
are visited by a representative of the Halfway House and take part in 
group meetings with other persons who will be living at the House. 

The House has had an average residential population of about 25. It 
is located near mid-town Los Angeles which has the highest narcotics use 
rate in the ci;y. It was placed iif that area because most of the parolees 
who would be in residence lived in that neighborhood prior to incarcera- 
tion. 

The program has varied considerably. A heavy emphasis has always 
been placed upon employment but, in addition, efforts were made at the 
outset to create a therapeutic community, with heavy concentration upon 
daily group meetings, both large and small. However, this proved un- 
workable ft •* two reasons. First, length of stay at the House was relatively 
short, varying between 30 and 90 days. This short stay, coupled with a 
rather high failure rate, made it extremely difficult to establish the kind 
of treatment culture which is needed in a therapeutic community. 

Second, the residents of the House were extremely resistant to being 
involved in a concentrated pr<^ram. They felt they had served their time, 
and simply did not agree with the prevailing philosophy that they needed 
a halfway house. Whether right or not, staff-resident differences created 
real blocks to communication. As a result, a small, in-house research 
project was set up which invoh ed inmates as well as staff. Both groups 
were interviewed and differences defined. The program was revised some- 
what as a consequence. 

Joint staff-inmate committees were created: an orientation committee, 
an employment committee, a community relations committee, a recrea- 
tion committee. These committees then set about revising and updating 
house rules and regulations. The roles of staff and inmates were recon- 
sidered. The length of stay at the Halfway House was changed. The con- 
tent of group meetings was revised. They became less concerned with 
psychotherapeutic problems and were devoted instead to specific house 
issues, to the objectives of the various committees, and to a Narcotics 
.Anonymous group made up of non-residents as well as residents. 

It is impossible to sav whether such changes as these will be salutary 
or not, but the experience reinforces the notion that efforts to institute 
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lasting changes in the inmate segment of community correctional settings 
will inevitably produce strain in the staff segments and require some 
changes on their part. Such strains are inevitable if the >;otential contri* 
butions of inmates to the rehabilitative process are to be accepted as le- 
gitimate. Unless they are, too much energy is devoted on the parts of 
both staff and residents to protecting one’s group- and self-identity in a 
climate of conflict. 

Research on the Halfway House was conducted under the direction of 
Gilbert Geis of California State College and by the Department of Cor- 
rections as well. Men entering the House were selected on a purely ran- 
dom basis from among a greater number of eligibles, all of whom were 
felon addicts coming in to the East Los Angeles area. They were com- 
pared, after release, to a control group that was placed on 30-man case 
loads. 

Success and failure rates were tabulated by the Research Division of 
the California Department of Corrections. Comparisons were made, over 
a 12-month period, between 116 experimental and 109 controls. Meas- 
ured in terms of return to drugs, involvement in criminal acti\ity, or in 
technical violations which necessitated their return to incarceration, the 
experimental group did not perform better than the controls. Twenty-eight 
percent of the experimentals and 31 percent of the controls succeeded. 
The variant rates of success were of no statistical significance at any ac- 
ceptable level. 

As another measure of success and failure, "amount of free time” was 
also used. "Free time” refers to time spent by the parolee in the com- 
munitv, either on regular parole status or in a combination of residence 
in the Halfway House and regular parole. This was thought to be an es- 
pecially important measure of success and failure because many people 
have theorized that the usage of drugs rrust be regarded as a chronic 
condition and that longer periods of time between drug use would repre- 
sent some sign of progress. But tlie figures relative to this measure were 
no more encouraging than the first. The average amount of free time 
for the experimental group was 33 weeks per man. For the 109 persons 
in the control group, it was an average of 34 weeks per man. 

Despite their negative character, these findings were no less important 
than findings of success for the Halfway House. The fact that data are 
available makes it a far more important endeavor than halfway houses for 
which no data are available. Furthermore, the experiment elicited a num- 
ber of other issues on which better data are needed: areas of conflict be- 
tween research and action staff, the difficult problems of observing and 
characterizing the nature of prr^ram process, and the need for more sen- 
sitive instruments with which to characterize both process and outcome. 

COMMUNITY CORRECTIONAL CENTER 
The final tvpe of post-incarceration alternative is being explored in 
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California where, in 1963, the Legislature passed a bill permitting the 
Department of Corrections to embark upon a comprehensive, eight-point 
approach which would hope to combine under one administrative unit 
several kinds of services.^’ Each of these kinds of ser\ice included has 
been described as potentially useful by itself. This program sought to 
combine all of them under one head so that they might be better coor- 
dinated. 

In terms of a logical sequence, the first unit would be pre-release 
guidance center. Men who had been granted parole would be moved to 
the center for assistance in home placement and job contacts. The parole 
agent would meet with the parolee to prepare him for his release. 

The second would be a 50-bed halfway house. The criteria are not 
too clear as to who would be sent there. However, one major function 
of the house would be to provide living quarters for those who do not 
have adequate housing or resources. It would also serve as a place in 
which parolees might receive counseling services and perform some con- 
structive leisure-time activities. 

The third would be an out-patient psychiatric clinic designed to pro- 
vide both individual service and family counseling. 

The fourth would be a "halfway back” center for parolees who are 
making a poor adjustment. Presumably this halfway back center would 
be located in the halfway house and.designed for individuals who appear 
to be in danger of return to criminal activity. They would be placed in 
the residence to prevent their return to total incarceration. 

The fifth would be a sheltered workshop for parolees not able to ob- 
tain a job. Paid work would be provided so as to avert the necessity of 
offenders returning to crime in order to support themselves. 

The sixth would be a community correctional information service de- 
signed to fulfill two functions: to serve as a resource to the community in 
providing information on the problems of crime; and to serve as a means 
of securing community acceptance and assistance in furthering the com- 
munity correctional center. 

The seventh would be a field parole unit. Parole agents would have 
their offices at the center and would, therefore, be in a better position 
to maintain contact with the parolees under their supervision. 

Finallv, the last unit would be a pre-sentence diagnostic service de- 
signed, apparently, to aid the courts in evaluating and disposing of cases 
before them. The report is not clear as to whether the people served by 
this diagnostic center would be all offenders in general, or only those 
who are parolees assigned to the community correctional center. If it 
were the former, it could easily become a very large self-contained unit. 
If it is the latter, it might be smaller and more closely related to the pri- 
marv paroling function of the center. 
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SUMMARY 



There are two aspects of the post-incarceration phase which stand out. 
First, there is a universal b* lief that the newly released offender faces 
tremendous problems and, second, that the resources now available to 
him are inadequate. Yet, there is virtually no conclusive evidence, pro 
or con, regarding the efficaey of the techniques now being used. The 
primary reason is that few svstematic studies have been conducted. Even 
so, there is enough evidence to suggest that neither a ur-i versal increase 
in parole supervision nor a halfway house placement for all offenders 
would provide the answer. 

There seem to be two kinds of difficulties. The first has to do with 
the control function. Some offenders probably require intensive parole 
supervision, while for others d may be unnecessary. But despite the dif- 
ficulties of sorting out which is which, the problem of providing mean- 
ingful help for the offender is even more insoluble. It has always been 
difficult to work with offenders while they are incarcerated involuntarily 
but after their release the problem, if anything, is enhanced. They have 
been conditioned in such a wav that they are either extremely fearful of 
representatives of authority, bitterly resentful, or both. Perhaps that ex- 
plains part of the inconclusivcness of findings regarding halfway houses 
and parole. 

As a method of attacking this problem, virtually no study has been 
made of the offender’s perception of his needs and problems and what 
kinds of help or direction he would prefer. In many ways, offenders ac- 
cept the punishment philosophv and are extremely ritualistic. They be- 
lieve that once they have "paid their debt to society” they should be free 
from omnipresent supervision. The belief makes sense from their point 
of view and is not inconsistent with tradition. The issue, therefore, is 
whether new devices can be developed by which aid and direction can be 
provided for the offender w'ithout engendering the self-defeating group 
and personal resistances which are now present. No matter how much 
the official representatives of society may believe the released offender 
needs control and help, those things cannot be supplied efficiently unless 
the offender is able to share that belief with them. 

Thus, even more than the proliferation of what seem to be promising 
programs, there is need, first, for careful consiu^* ration of the theoretical 
problems involved and experimentation which i£ designed to examine 
them. Otherwise, older problems will be perpetuated in vet another guise. 
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PART V SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, 
AND EMERGENT ISSUES 



Man’s historical approach toward criminals has been characterized bv 
a succession of three R’s; revenge, restraint, and reformation. With the 
addition of each "R” important changes were made in correctional pro- 
cedures. 

Prior to the late 18th and early 19th centuries, revenge was the pri- 
mary response; banishment, corporal, and capital punishment were tech- 
niques used. During the 19th century, the form of punishment changed. 
Restraint was added to revenge, and it was hoped that through imprison- 
ment the offender would see the error of his ways and others would be 
deterred. But this change was not satisfying. 

Another change occurred during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Reformation was added as an important objective. The utilitv of punish- 
ment was questioned and attention was focussed upon the mental and 
emotional makeup of the offender. Efforts w’ere made to alter these as 
the primary sources of difficulty. 

Despite all of these changes, and the humanitarian impulses that made 
them possible, the bleak facts are that just as the monstrous punishments 
of the late 18th century failed to curtail crime, so during the 20th centurv 
have we failed. This is an especially significant fact because it appears 
that w'e are on the verge of yet another revolution, on the verge of adding 
another "R” to our list, that of reintegration. 

The general feeling is that our focus upon restraint and reformation 
has been too restrictive. We have failed to account for the compelling 
pressures that are exerted upon the offender by persons living in his com- 
munity, by social, educational, and economic pressures, by our overall 
culture and, within it, a host of dissonanl subcultures. The various in- 
stitutions whose mandate is to process the offender— the police, courts 
and correctional systems — have not even recognized their interdependence 
or the ways in which their collective responses either contribute to, or 
detract from, an integrated and effective attack upon crime. Therefore, 
in considering alternatives to incarceration, this analysis sought to ex- 
amine the police-judicial-correctional process as a single process, to break 
that process into major segments, and to see what kinds of changes night 
be recommended. 
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The three units of analysis were; (1) the pre-trial period which con- 
stitutes a port-of-entrv into the correctional system and predetermines to 
a great extent not only what will happen to the offender, but what kinds 
of problems will be faced by the judicial and correctional systems which 
follow thereafter; (2) the post-trial period which, for the offender, can 
result either in supervised, yet continuing participation in community life 
or an isolated period of incarceration, and which, in addition, can heavily 
determine the kinds of correctional programs for which society must plan; 
and finally, (3) the post-incarceration period in which, even though the 
offender has been previously locked up, some consideration might be 
given to means for shortening the period of incarceration and substitut- 
ing other alternatives which will more effectively aid the reintegration 
process. 

Questions were asked about each of these periods: What are the tradi- 
tional methods that are used in each of them? What modifications are 
being tried? What is the available evidence as to the efficacy either of 
old or new approaches? And what additional knowledge is needed? The 
findings were these: 



THE PRE-TRIAL PERIOD 

The basic question in examining the pre-trial period is whether we are 
needlessly inserting too many people, especially juveniles, into the cor- 
rectionaf process. The intake rate at present is much higher than the 
population growth rate, forcing endless and expensive expansion of cor- 
rectional facilities. At issue is whether a legal response to certain kinds 
of offenses is most effective or w'hether there are other alternatives fa- 
milial, educational, vocational, or economic — which might be used. The 
evidence was rather striking that other alternatives should be considered. 

1. What is the Extent and Nature of Pre-trial Incarceration? Accurate 
information is not available but it is estimated that somewhere between 
one and two million persons are held in jails and local lockups each year, 
of whom 20 to 25 percent is made up of unconvicted defendants awaiting 
trial. These local lockups are generally considered to be our poorest 
penal facilities. Furthermore, estimates are that over 100,000 of this 
group are children, with the numbe increasing each year. And it appears 
that as many as 60 percent of those who are detained, adults and chil- 
dren, may be released later for lack of evidence. 

The cost to the taxpayer of pre-trial detention is impossible to estimate 
because reliable figures are not available. Obviously, however, it is great. 

2. Who gets Detained? The available evidence suggests that the deci- 
sion to detain is not made on the basis of consistently rational criteria for 
separating good risks from bad. In the case of adults, it is based simply 
on whether the accused can raise a cash premium, sometimes as low as 
$25 or $50. For juveniles, the decision hinges on rather loose and am- 
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biguous criteria because statutes are ill-defined f 

th! neglected and dependent child often overlap with those of the 

are ,ke Consequences of Detention? The available evideuce 
.hough limited, suggests that those who are detained simply because they 
are not well-known, or cannot raise bail, are severely and unfair y pena 
Led They are far more likelv-in some cases two. or three times more 
keiy-.o be convicted and imprisoned. Even when the nature of of- 
fense prior record, amount of bail, and type of counsel were held con- 
stant ™der experimental conditions, this linding held up. The sig 
cance of pre-trial detention stood out in every analysis. 

So important is this finding that ine evidence upon which it 
should be^ supplemented without delay. If it is substantiated genera y, 
irony would that the outcome of many court heanngs is “ 

racLumulation of evidence relative to the offense with which the d,. 
fendan, is charged or his prior record, but whether he can find some 
means to avoid the effects of pre-trial detention. • o 

4 Why are Detained Offenders Seemingly More UMe to 
ReJiable-studies are not /4ilable^ I. is specu ate '^e inaWi.^f 

a iailed defendant to prepare for his defense, his loss of a job, the po 
sibility that his family will be placed on welfare his 
under guard, and his loss of self-esteem place him at a disadvantage 
Te es of decision makers-judges, juries, and those who 
fentence investigations. They are more inclined to see him m an unfav- 

°'fwh^‘steps might be taken to minimize the amount of pre-trial deten- 

tion? Several have been suggested; u • f tc ahnnt 

The first is a simple and speedy procedure for gathering facts about 
an accuseTpLson, upon which the court can make decisions dunng the 
arraignment or initial hearing. Some jurisdictions elu'rL 

tors upon which data can be gathered within an hour for use y 
in making knowledgeable decisions about pre-tnal release. 

The second is increased use of release on recognizance. The practice 
is not new but its use can be expanded through such techniques ’ 

vised release, parole to a responsible third 

ployment with return to jail at proeedlres. 

traffic tickets) for many minor offenses, and re e p 

The rationale behind these alternatives has ^ 

cri‘teria"a:".oT/ r^pouslbility’of the accused, 
which determines his release. 
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6. What evidence is available as to the use of alternatives other than 
jail or bail? Wherever studies have been conducted, results are promis- 
ing, especially where the release decision was based on the presentation 
of quickly gathered information about the defendant. In one experiment 
where this was done, the release rate was quadrupled. Because of early 
successes, the number of non-bail releases has increased and the failures 
through this method are as low, if not lower, than bail forfeitures. In 
either case the rate is extremely low and supportive of the notion that 
more people than at present can be released pending trial. 

7. What about pre-trial release for the juvenile? Although pre-trial re- 
lease procedures differ for the juvenile, similar kinds of issues remain. 
Most official statistics reveal that the majority of juveniles who are even- 
tually processed by courts and incarcerated in training schools are the 
children of working-class families. Yet, there is also a growing body of 
evidence that middle-class juveniles may be as heavily involved in de- 
linquency as their working-class counterparts. If this is the case, then 
factors other than guilt or innocence — lack of family resources, low lit- 
eracy skills, parental neglect, poverty — predispose the lower-class child to 
heavier involvement in legal and correctional machinery than the middle- 
class child. Should this be the case? 

The Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders recommended in 1960 that juveniles should 
not be prosecuted for behavior which, if exhibited by adults, would not 
be prosecuted, and that many problems of neglect, truancy, and obstrep- 
erous behavior should be dealt with by agencies other than the courts. 

In our shift from a rural to an urban society, we may have placed too 
much reliance on police and courts to correct problems which in an ear- 
lier day were informally controlled by family and neighborhood. The all- 
encompassing powers of the juvenile court were created with good in- 
tention, but once a juvenile is started down the legal track it is hard to 
get him untracked. The point is not that the young criminal should be 
ignored but that better criteria and other mechanisms should be estab- 
lished for separating him from the poor, the uneducated, the neglected, 
or mentally ill youth. Even where the two overlap, the choice of legal 
machinery may not be the most desirable. 

THE POST-TRIAE PERIOD 

The post-trial period Is a second port-of-entry into the correctional 
system. If incarceration can be avoided, the problems of reintegrating 
the offender are minimized; if he must be locked up, the^ are made vastly 
more complex. Recognizing this, the trend in recent years has been away 
from incarceration and toward other alternatives. 

Probation is the most common alternative and is quite commonly used 
in conjunction with such other sanctions as the fine and suspended sen- 
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tence. Since probation usually represents a minimal form of supervision 
and vet is used for adult felons as well as juveniles, several questions are 
in order; 

1. How extensively is probation used? The preponderant majority of 
all juvenile, first-time offenders and anywhere between oiie-third and two- 
thirds of all adult first-time felons, depending upon the jurisdiction, are 
placed on probation. Undoubtedly, it is used for smaller proportions of 

these groups even for the first offense. 

2. How successful i • probation? Results reported from various States 
and foreign countries place the success rate at between 60 and 90 percent, 
with the modal figure at about 75 percent. These results were not always 
gathered in carefully controlled studies, but the findings were so uniform 
and relatively high that they imply some validity. As such, therefore, they 
raise some important policy issues. 

3. What proportion of those now being placed on probation could do 
just as well on a less formal disposition? It is nonsense to always think 
in terms of increasing services to all offenders when the high probation 
success rate implies that some offenders are "self-correcting” and can 
benefit from minimal sanctions. The problem, of course, is in defining 
who these people are; it cannot be solved without more concentrated 
study. 

4. Wh it proportion of those who now fail on probation would succeed 
if resources could be reallocated in some more efficient way? Or, to 
broaden the question, how many incarcerated offenders could be dealt 
with safely in the community? Responses to this problem fall into two 
categories. The first involves relatively simple' and mechanistic changes 
in correctional policies and practices; the second requires more elaborate 
programming. 

One very elemental device that has been used for avoiding imprison- 
ment for the adult misdemeanant, or perhaps the juvenile, is to provide 
for the payment of fines or restitution by installment. The second is the 
work furlough. Under this alternative the offender is confined to jail at 
night or on weekends but is permitted to maintain his job during the day. 
Incarceration does not totally disrupt his economic and domestic life. 

There is nothing new about either of these alternatives. Where they 
have been practiced they seem to have had reasonably good results, cer- 
tainly better results, and at less cost, than total incarceration. It is not 
always necessary to conceive of alternatives to incarceration as requiring 
complex, therapeutic strategies, and more consideration should be given 
to steps such as these. 

In terms of more complex programming, several relatively new programs 
with juveniles have been tried with rewarding results. Subjects in each 
case have been probation failures and candidates for incarceration. One 
type of program has involved intensive daily, nonresidential treatment. 
The other type has involved residential treatment in an open setting, often 
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in the community. At least three of the programs have been set up using 
an experimental design in which experimental and control groups were 

chosen. 

The results in each case favored the community programs over tradi- 
tional incarceration by wide margins. And what is equally important is 
that the cost in most cases for the community programs, intensive though 
they were, was considerably below the cost of incarceration, leaving muc 
more latitude at no increase in cost for the improvement of program con- 
tent. 

Similar experiments for adults have been less common but some are 
now getting under way. If the pattern for these programs is the same as 
that for juveniles, it suggests that the answer to the question posed above 
is that community resources can be used at a fraction of the cost of, and 
with results that are better than, total incarceration. But despite the en- 
couraging nature of this possibility, it would be unwise to recommend 
vast changes without thought to a number of key issues. 

The community experiments for juveniles are extremely important be- 
cause some of them, at least, were conducted under experimental condi- 
tions. They constitute an extremely important breakthrough in correc- 
tions because they provide a more factual basis upon which to proceed 
than the myths and intuitive feelings that have been the basis for action 
in the past. Nevertheless, they leave far more questions unanswered than 

answered. 

It is hard to generalize too broadly from them because there are no 
generally valid offender typologies. Therefore, it is impossible to say 
exactly on what types of offenders they would be successful and on which 
they would not. As alternatives to incarceration are developed, more 
must be done by way of trying to relate types of offenders to types of 
programs, types which, in both cases, extend from simple to complex. Just 
as it would be foolish to try to treat a dangerous offender in a simple way, 
so it would be foolish to submit nondangerous offenders to extremely 
complex, costly, and exhaustive programming. 

It is difficult to transpose experimental programs from one setting to 
another because so few measures of quality control have been inserted 
into correctional programs, measures which would do a more effective job 
of saying whether, in fact, programs are implemented in the same way as 
they are described on paper. 

Not enough thought has been given on a conceptual basis to the pro- 
found problems involved in altering institutional structures. If there is 
one thing that these new programs have discovered it is that the task of 
altering existing institutional arrangements — educational, economic, legal, 
political, and social— so as to do a more efficient job, are as complex as 
altering the offender himself. These institutions resist change and make 

the correctional problem difficult indeed. 

Finally, information systems about offenders are inadequate. It is very 
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difficult outside of narrow jurisdictions to evaluate success and failure 
rates. If an offender leaves a jurisdiction, if he resides in an area in 
which records are not kept systematically, one cannot determine with 

accuracy what his behavior has been. 

All of these issues point to the need for a systematic strategy of search 
as a means of providing guidelines to whatever new developments take 
place in corrections. All of the issues relative to that strategy cannot be 
explicated here, but more will be said about them later in the section on 
emergent issues. 



THE POST-INCARCERATION PERIOD 

If there is one period in ’he entire correctional process with which 
there is universal dissatisfaction, it is the post-incarcera.ion period. The 
problems of the newly released inmate are profound. Not only did a na- 
tional survey confirm the likelihood that he will be penniless upon his 
release and dependent upon the charity of others, but he must also at- 
tempt a new career while bearing the stigma of a criminal record. 

Feeling that these conditions would almost predispose the parolee to 
failure, several measures for easing his return to the community have 
been suggested. They have been upheld as alternatives to incarceration, 
first, because they are so crucial and, second, because some are used in- 
stead of incarceration. 

The most prevalent alternative, of course, is parole. Few offenders 
will serve their complete sentences in prison but will have them shortened 
in favor of supervised release on parole. There is a general feeling, how- 
ever, that parole as U is now practiced is not an adequate alternative. 
The most commonly recommended solution to this dissatisfaction, there- 
fore, is lower caseloads and increased casework services. Unfortunately, 
this suggested solutijn is based not on fact but subjective impression. 

Parole, like probation, is a casework service whose strengths have not 
been maximized and weaknesses minimized because of the dearth of ex- 
perimentation. And what little evidence there is available would not sup- 
port a general, across-the-board increase in parole services but would 
suggest that only through modification of specific services, for specific 
offenders, might results be changed. 

The picture is further complicated by Glaser’s documented disa^ee- 
ment vi'ith the prevailing belief that two-thirds of all offenders committed 
to prison will fail and eventually be returned. He presents convincing 
ev idence that the figure is only half as large, one-third instead of two- 
thirds. Previous estimates, he says, were mistaken because thev were 
based, not upon the total population of men passing through prison, but 
upon the population of men found in prison at any single time. The latter 
population presents a biased picture because two- and three-time losers 
receive longer sentences and tend to accumulate in prison. As a result. 
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when one looks only at the population in prison rather than the total pass- 
ing through, he gets a distorted picture. 

The point is that, even if Glaser is only partially correct, there 
is greater reason to distinguish among types of parole ser\'ices, extending 
all the way from simple to complex. 

California research suggests that there are some parolees who need very 
little supervision and others a great deal. This does not mean that the 
former could not benefit from some kinds of economic help, joh counsel- 
ing, or vocational training; hut apparently they do not need intensive 
therapy or supervision. The unfortunate facts are, however, that we do 
not possess adequate knowledge hy which to distinguish among parolees 
so as to maximize the use of a variety of alternatives. And, what is more, 
we do not possess adequate facilities by which to deal with a \ariety of 
parolees. 

A number of recommendations have been made. Some begin with such 
relatively straightforward, sensible things as systematic pre-release orien- 
tation counseling loans, and unemployment insurance or subsistence pay 
as long as the parolee-trainee is successfully cor*pleting a job training 
course. Others might include the former, but add halfway house facilities 
in the community as well and perhaps even a series of such other ser\ ices 
as psychiatric help, group counseling, family therapy, and temporary de- 
tention facilities, all located in a single correctional complex. 

Some or all of these activities are being tried in relatively unsystematic 
fashion in a variety of jurisdictions, but few have been tried under ex- 
perimental conditions. The dearth of research in this area may be greater 
than in any other. Two different tests of halfway houses on two different 
populations were tried and present mixed results, one seeming to have 
been helpful, the other doing no better than regular parole. 

The problem of improving correctional efficiency in this area, how- 
ever, is not just that of comparing success and failure rates for experi- 
mental and control groups, but of conceiving of post-incarceration alterna- 
tives in new terms. An effective halfway house, for example, may require 
more than a collection of parole agents, each of whom operates his indi- 
vidual caseload out of the house. Similarly, the task of bridging the gap 
between the correctional program and other community agencies requires 
‘ change in the community as well as the parolee. 

A successful program must act as a community change-agent and 
mechanisms must be built by which to accomplish this. In terms of the 
need for post-inearceration alternatives, therefore, it would be a tragic 
mistake to set up prc^ams whose sole mission was that of providing 
therapy to the inmate. He constitutes only half the problem; the other 
is structural and related to existing arrangements, economic, social, or 
otherwise, which make it difficult for the offender to be reintegrated into 

the community. 
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EMERGENT ISSUES 



The I'orces which have supported the trend toward community alterna- 
tives to incarceration are: the sheer size of the offender population which, 
as society itself continues to grow, makes the endless expansion of cor- 
rectional institutions too costly to bear; the fact that imprisonment by 
itself has not proven adequate; and an increasing body of evidence which 
suggests that many offenders can be successfully corrected without the 

need for incarceration. * 

But despite a rather general acceptance of this trend, there are many 
unanswered questions which demand consideration. If the current re\olu- 
tion in corrections is to be more rational, if it is to avoid the mistakes of 
the past, and if society is to be protected, the revolution must be con- 
cerned with a number of issues. 

Corrections as a system 

The first issue has to do with the total correctional apparatus as a sys- 
tem. It was pointed out earlier that there is a tendency to think primarily 
of imprisonment and what happens after the establishment of guilt in a | 

court as totally representative of corrections. But this is a very limited ’ 

view. The operation of the correctional process actually begins with the ■ 

first contact l^tween the alleged offender and the police, and may not end 
until it culminates eventually in parole. Between these two poles is a host | 

of decision points and correctional alternatives, each of which influences, • 

and is influenced by the others. 

In this analysis, for example, it was shown that in several different 
jurisdictions the earlv decision, either to detain or release the accused 
person prior to trial, profoundly affects what happens to him thereafter. 

If he is detained, he seems far more likely to be convicted and imprisoned 
than if he is released. 

The decision apparently sets other forces in motion which may have 
little to do with actual guilt or innocence of the offender. If that is the 
ca.se, then such occurrences say very little about offenders, but a great 
deal about our system of justice. They suggest that not all problems are 
created by offenders. Legal machinery may itself be problematic, adding 
to, as well as mitigating crime problems. ^ 

Ouviouslv our fund of knowledge regarding such issues is inadequate. 

Two things are needed. The first is better knowledge about the key de- 
cision points in the correctional process, where they are, what alternative 
choices are available, and who chooses among them. The second is an 
information svstem which can b«' used to assess the effects of the decisions 
that are made. In the case of pre-trial detention, for example, we do not 
know whether the higher conviction and imprisonment rate of the detained 
offender is ultimatelv more efficacious in deterring him from further 
crime than is the greater freedom enjoyed by the defendant who is not 
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detained. Is he anv less likely to repeat than the offender who is not 
processed through the whole system.'' 

Answers to this and other cjuestions are needed as a data bank upon 
which to build a more rational correctional strategy. The police, for ex- 
ample, are generally inclined to favor pre-trial detention and before they 
would be willing to change this preference and to support other alterna- 
tives to detention, they would have to be convinced by evidence that their 
preference is in error. 

4 Any increased use of alternatives to incarceration, whether planned or 

unplanned, will greatlv alter the existing system. The expansion of com* 
munitv facilities, for example, and better criteria by which to select of- 
fenders for them, could easily decrease the success rate of both prisons 
and parole because they would screen out the offenders most amenable 
to change and pass on only those who are the most difficult. Perhaps this 
is as it should be, but if these steps are taken, they should be taken with 
some cognizance of the fact that they will have impact, sometimes nega- 
tive, upon other segments of the system. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

It seems clear that our correctional policies and activities are being 
formulated, like those in previous years, without the benefit of compre- 
hensive planning and systematic evaluation. They are guided by a kind 
of intuitive, goal-oriented guessing which was defined earlier as a strat^y 
of activity. Such a strategy is inefficient in the long nin becau.se it does 
not set up any kind of search sequence; that is, it does not begin first with 
an attempt to define the parameters of whatever problem is under consid- 
eration and then of organizing the logical possibilities for attacking it. 

An ideal correctional system would be one in which types of offenders 
were matched successfully with types of programs. On one hand, society 
must be protected against the incorrigible offender but, on the other, it 
should not make the problem worse by locking up those who would do 
better in the community. The need to isolate types of offenders works 
both ways. As well as identifying those who must be kept out of commun- 
ity programs, it is equally important to identify those who should be kept 
in them. 

A coherent system of alternatives would range from nonsupervisory 
* measures such as fines and the suspended sentence, through increasingly 

stmetured community programs, to total incarceration. Hopefully, such a 
system would result in a more effective and economically efficient allo- 
cation of correctional resources. It is possible that a heavier concentra- 
tion of community alternatives might be run at no extra cost simply by re- 
ducing the number of people who are incarcerated. 

The development of anv such system would require increased knowl- 
edge about several dimensions. The first would involve more discriminat- 
ing criteria bv which to classify offenders according to: those who are 
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essentially self-correcting and do not need elaborate programming; those 
who require differing degrees of community superv ision and programming; 
and those who require highly concentrated institutional controls and tech- 
niques. Attempts to develop criminal typologies in the past have not been 
notably successful and, for that reason, research in this area is of crucial 

importance. 

Second, the introduction of new programs implies considerable altera- 
tion in correctional organizations as they have operated in the past. Or- 
ganizational research, therefore, is the second type that is needed. For 
example, an everpresent problem in correctional organizations is the 
schism between inmates and staff. The official segment of the organiza- 
tion is vested with complete authority and ostensibly retains power over all 
important decisions. But this is a myth. "Juxtaposed with the official 
organization of the prison,” says Schrag, "is the unofficial social system 
originating with the institution and regulating inmate conduct with re- 
spect to focal issues such as length of sentence, regulations among pris- 
oners, contacts with staff members and other civilians, food, and sex, 
among others.” ’ 

This state of affairs operates to a greater or lesser degree in every cor- 
rectional setting. On one hand, offenders bring nonconformist patterns 
with them to the correctional setting. Added to these are other noncon- 
formist patterns— the "inmate code”— which are generated by the proc- 
esses of mortification and dispossession of the correctional organization 

itself**^ 

On the other hand, the positions which staff members occupy, the 
bureaucracies of which they are a part, and the conflicting expectations 
of society all constitute obstructions to change. They are the traditional 
counterparts of the nonconformist patterns of offenders and, like tra i- 
tions of any type, resist change and reinforce the status quo. Both inmate 
and official patterns have to be changed, therefore, and that is why a com- 
mitment to organizational studies is so important. We must have more 
specific information as to the kinds of changes that are needed and where 

they can be made. 

Third, we need experimental models by which to organize and test new 
correctional efforts. Scientific theory and research findings by themselves 
are onlv suggestive. They do not indicate with specificity what kinds o 
organizational changes arc needed, exactly how staff members should be- 
have in order to bring them about, or how different parts of the organiza- 
tion should be related together. These things must be tried out and de- 
veloped gradually. But far more can be done to approach the task in a 
disciplined way than has been done in the past. A review of the whole 
correctional fidd reveals a remarkable dearth of experiments in which 
theory, action, and research are joined together effectively. Both the pro- 
fessions and the social sciences are without the traditions and the ex- 
perience by which experimentation is facilitated. 
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In the absence of such traditions, it is difficult to suggest ^^hat the 
necessarv elements of an experimental model might be. But, logically, 
certain elements are implied by their very nature; 

1. Statement oj Objectives. In many correctional settings, consensus 
on objectives is lacking. Correctional workers disagree as to whether 
their main concern is with custody, treatment, vocational education, or 
some other objective. And when there is no consensus on objectives, 
there is no logical means for choosing one approach over another, one kind 
of staff over another, one program component over another. It would not 
make sense to initiate an experimental effort unless objectives were made 
explicit and a set of priorities chosen. 

2. Theoretical Assumptions. As mentioned above, the data that are 
obtained in any problem-identification process do not provide answers 
for correctional problems; they only isolate crucial issues and areas. 
Therefore, a second basic element that would be necessary would be a 
series of theoretical assumptions regarding the nature of the problems 
that are identified; What are the problems? What causes them? What 
should be done about them? 

A carefully developed theoretical base would constitute an indispens- 
able part of any experiment because it would provide the framework 
within which both action and research components would operate. It 
would lend meaning to both by specifying the characteristics of both peo- 
ple — offenders and staff — and organizations with which the experiment 

is expected to deal. 

3. Program Strategy. Once a set of assumptions is chosen from the 
various logical alternatives, the next step in implementing an experi- 
mental program would be making these assumptions operational for ac- 
tion and research purposes; that is, reducing them from abstract to op- 
erational terms and translating them into the kinds of functions which a 
staff and its organization are expected to perform. This is a most difficult 
task concerned with making clear what factors — attitudes, group variables, 
organizational characteristics — are to be altered and how they are to be 

altered. .... 

This step is one in which the collaboration oi the scientist, policy 

maker, and professional is vitally needed. The difficulties inherent in 
trying to operationalize theory are great and, in the past, have rarely been 
overcome successfully. It is virtually impossible to demonstrate that vari- 
ous correctional staff members share any common conceptual framework, 
even for experimental purposes, by which they organize their efforts and, 
furthermore, that thev actually perform their functions as they say they 
should perform them. 

4. Research Design. The fourth major component would be research. 
Research, ideally, would be tied to the other components of the experi- 
mental model in such a way as to contribute most effectively to the deriva- 
tion of knowledge about the particular correctional approach under ques- 



tion. It would flow, logically, like the action program, from the particu- 
lar set of theoretical assumptions around which the action program is or- 
ganized. Reseaich would be of greatest value if it could contribute knowl- 
edge in three main areas: about the adequacy of basic assumptions, about 
the nature and problems of the program itself, and about its outcome. 

5. Research Feedback. The final element of any experimental model 
would be a feedback system by which the findings of any endeavor could 
be communicated, and their implications assessed, for both action and 
reseaich people. The importance ol this particular element cannot be 
overestimated because of the tremendous difficulties inherent in main- 
taining collaboration among administrative, professional, and research 
people. 

Research feedback is vital in two ways; first, as a method of quality 
control by which to insure that a program operates as closely as possible 
to theoretical design, and second, as a method of contributing to knowl- 
edge and future experimentation. At present, experimental programs 
tend to be discrete entities with little continuity from one program to an- 
other. By contrast, it might be hoped that, with greater dedication to 
research, one experiment might provide the basis upon which another is 
based. 

The final research resource that would be needed in the development 
of a comprehensive correctional system would be a central data reposi- 
tory. Such a repository is needed as a method of evaluating the perform- 
ance of offenders after their release from correctional programs. Until 
such repositories are available, it will be impossible to conduct followup 
studies across jurisdictional lines, to evaluate parole performance, for ex- 
ample, on a national basis. Furthermore, depending upon the data col- 
lected, a data repository could be used to indicate more precise informa- 
tion on release problems and successes than the singular factor of law 
violation. It would obviously be a necessary element in the development 
and evaluation of various alternatives to incarceration. 

SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Official statistics reveal that members of ethnic groups, the working 
class, and the poorly educated, are over-represented in our offender popu- 
lations. These statistics imply that criminality represents not only some 
form of psychological alienation on the part of the offender, but social, 
economic, and political alienation to which society itself contributes. The 
solution to criminality, therefore, requires, on one hand, some internal 
change on the part of the inmate, but on the other, some social recon- 
struction, some alteration in the opportunity structures of the community. 

Unless the schools, employers, other social groups, and community 
institutions make provision for offenders to try out new and legitimate 
roles, they will remain locked in a delinquent status over which they have 
no control. No matter how hard offenders try to discard delinquent roles. 
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they cannot succeed unless the perceptions of them change also. There- 
fore, if community programs are to succeed, they must address these 
issues. 

The obstacles are great and are both philosophical and practical. 
Philosophically, the justifications for punishment are still very much a 
part of our tradition. Criminality is seen as being the result of a delib- 
erate defiance of society’s norms. The offender, therefore, deserves to 
suffer. Furthermore, the philosophy suggests that a member of society 
^ who violates social rules threatens the stability of that society. The crim- 

inal must be punished if conformists are to feel safe. The offender should 
be made unenviable to conformists. Punishment is necessary in order to 
prevent social demoralization. 

By neutralizing the criminal as a possible role model, punishment 
serves a social control function. The inhibition of his own anti-social im- 
pulses by the law-abiding citizen are made to seem worthwhile. At least 
he will not be punished. If he resists the temptation to do what the group 
prohibits, to assault an enemy, to drive while drunk, to steal, he would 
like to feel that these self-imposed controls have some meaning. Punish- 
ment provides the meaning. Through it, the conformist is able to deny 
the validity of deviance.^ 

The adoption of a "treatment” philosophy does not necessarily change 
this philosophical stance. Whether the offender’s behavior is defined as 
wicked or pathological, the result is much the same. Putting the offender 
into some form of "treatment” validates a diagnosis of undesirability. 
There is some doubt as to whether the problem is correctible, as 
to whether it is a permanent malignancy or temporary disability. Thus, 
quite apart from any pro-social inclinations the offender may have, the 
punishment philosophy exerts an influence which may make his acquisi- 
tion of full citizenship extremely difficult. He cannot officially discard his 
criminal record; he cannot vote in certain States; he cannot obtain certain 
kinds of insurance; he finds it hard to register in many schools or to be 
accepted in social circles other than delinquent. 

It is obvious why, with philosophical underpinnings of this type, com- 
munity programs are often resisted. They threaten to make the role of 
the offender fuzzy. His undesirability is no longer quite so clear. There 
is lingering doubt about an approach which does not include some form 
* of degradation and which will make his position clearly unenviable. He 

may no longer seem to be an object lesson to the conformist. 

What is worse, an emphasis upon social reconstruction through com- 
munity programs infers other causes for crime than deliberate defiance of 
norms or personal pathology. They imply that offenders are not bom bad 
but that they are a mirror of their environment — basically their homes, 
secondarily their communities. They transfer some responsibility to so- 
ciety. And, while it is relatively easy to accept the notion that in order to 
prevent crime an attack should be levied upon the social institutions 
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which condition young people, it is much more difficult for people to 
transfer that thinking to the reintegration of known otfenders. The notion 
violates the standards by which society has reacted to offenders for cen- 
turies. 

There are many symptoms of the problem. One is the ofte ^Jer’s rela- 
tionship to correctional personnel. Staff members in all of the helping 
professions — not just in the area of crime and delinquency — have a sym- 
biotic relationship with their clients which is subtle and paradoxical. Their 
professional statuses, their "helping” roles, the powers they have to 
manipulate their delinquent "clients” depend upon the "client” remain- 
ing in a subordinate position. The paradox is, therefore, that this super- 
ordinate-subordinate relationship between professionals and clients makes 
it difficult for clients to change unless the relationship changes also. The 
classic example of this problem is that of the inmate in prison. Literally, 
he has no other major social role but that of inmate. He is in a caste 
system in which, no matter how many personal changes he might make, 
he cannot alter his basic status. Unlike many other social systems, he 
cannot begin at the bottom and, through his own diligent efforts, occupy 
increasingly important positions. Until the prison as a social system is 
changed, therefore, the inmate can be nothing other than an inmate. 

Since the announced objective of correctional programs is to make the 
offender a self-sufficient and responsible person, this kind of situation 
is obviously problematic. Being a criminal is a social role, not just a 
personal feeling. Before the offender can change, there must be some 
alteration in the social structures which inhibit change. Logically, such 
changes should begin first within correctional programs themselves. They 
are societal microcosms, but they must also be extended to the commun- 
ity. In addition to the need for offenders to struggle with, and do some- 
thing about, their own behavior, people and institutions in the community 
must also be altered. Just as traditional staff-inmate roles in a prison can 
inhibit change, there are numerous ways in which the same phenomenon 
can be observed in the community. For example, a neighbor to the 
Silverlake Experiment excitedly called one of the staff members after he 
had seen some of the boys on their way to school. 'Those boys,” he said, 
"look dangerous. Aren’t we taking too big a risk to even have them 
around?” The boys had not committed a dangerous act but their statuses 
were already fixed. 

This problem could be described in numerous other ways. But without 
further examination, a good hypothesis might be that, if society desires 
complete separation from offenders, then it can expect only limited suc- 
cess in changing them. If, on the other hand, it demands more extensive 
changes, then the factors within our institutional structures, as well as 
those within offenders which inhibit change, must also be altered. 

The field is not without some experience. In the Provo Experiment, 
for example, it was decided to try using offenders as supervisors for the 



crews that worked in the city. Initially, the change resulted in anxiety 
and confusion. Boy supervisors now found themselves in the roles of 
adults attempting to exercise control over their peers. But eventually, 
this gave them some important new insights. Boys began to recognize for 
the first time some of the pressures they had put previously upon those 
who had tried to control them. The work improved and the attitude of 
the hoys changed. They could no longer place the hlame for any prob- 
lems that arose on the adult supen isors, so that in group sessions there 
was a more realistic examination ot what the problems actually were and 
what it meant to be an adult rather than a child. 

On the other hand, the change was not without difficulties. Careful 
checks were necessary; time had to be spent maintaining communication 
with city work foremen who were legitimately concerned about their legal 
responsibilities, the age, the mode of dress and speaking of many of the 
offenders. But the contribution made by the work crews eventually won 
over some city officials with two important consequences. First, a similar 
work program was established for nondelinquent youth and, second, some 
of the former delinquent boys were hired as work supervisors. Not all 
graduates of the Experiment could perform the supervisory funchons but 
several could, and the change meant an important alteration in social 
and work roles.^ 

Possibly the most significant innovations in education are occurring 
at the Draper Correctional Center, a medium-security facility for youthful 
offenders at Elmore, Alabama. This facility runs "the only full-time, self- 
instructional school in the country. * 

The school is being conducted largely by nonprofessionals with o\ erall 
supervision and direction provided by professionals. Direct assistance to 
the students is offered by a team of inmates, called the Service Corps, 
and a team of college students, called the College Corps. 

Rather than using traditional educational techniques, techniques with 
which most youthful offenders have had very bad experiences, pro- 
grammed instruction (teaching machines) is used. The inmate Service 
Corpsmen spend half the day as students in the school; the remainder is 
devoted to program assignments. Some perform clerical functions, one 
acts as a librarian, another serves as a guide to visitors, but the majority 
are subject-matter counselors. They assist other students in the class- 
room, keep progress charts, determine when students are ready to take 
tests in a particular course, and provide help with any other problenis 
that may arise. These Corpsmen are chosen not only on the basis of their 
competence, but their demonstrated adherence to a law-abiding, rather 
than a criminal code. 

Besides the Corpsmen, other inmates are being trained to do profes- 
sional service. One group of inmates is being trained to become tech- 
nical writers. Using their extensive experience with programmed instruc- 



tion, these writers are developing aids to instruction which have not been 
in existence before.* 

This is but a segment of the work that is going on but is enough to 
illustrate the profound significance of this kind of activity. Not only is 
it potentially capable of increasing the personal skills of offenders but of 
providing rewards through participation in activities which would ordi- 
narily not be open to them. One basic issue, therefore, is how many ac- 
tivities might be transferred to schools and other institutions in the com- 
munity. The problem is not a simple one because of the heterogeneity of 
offender types. Obviously, this kind of help cannot be limited to prisons, 
but should be extended to broader offender populations. 

One final example of attempts at social reconstruction is the effort 
being extended to open up new careers for problem people. In Califor- 
nia, Douglas and Joan Grant have operated an experimental project in 
which inmates are trained to perform socially necessary functions, re- 
search and welfare tasks being examples. This training is followed by 
the incalculably valuable service of trying to open up opportunities in 
both governmental and private organizations. One of the paradoxes of 
the contemporary scene is that while the private sector of the economy is 
being urged to employ offenders, the governmental bodies, of which cor- 
rections is a part, are unwilling to do so. Civil service requirements pre- 
vent employment in nonsensitive, as well as sensitive positions. They 
will have to be changed if opportunities for offenders, are to be enlarged.^ 

In a similar vein, the Center for Youth and Community Studies at How- 
ard University has been training problem youth to become "aides” of 
various kinds: community mental health aides, teacher aides, welfare 
aides, legal aides, recreation aides. These "aides” w^ould function as 
"subprofessionals” taking on a number of the tasks which professionals 
now perform but which, because of their nature, could be performed just 
as efficiently by people with less training. Just as medical and dental 
technicians now aid in the medical field, so these "aides could carry 
out important functions in other areas. Furthermore, they would be 
trained for jobs in which there is now a shortage of personnel. The help- 
ing professions consiltute one sector of the economy which is growing and 
in which people are badly needed. 

One obvious strength '‘f endeavor*^ as those at Draper, Howard, or 
California is in their concentration upon new opportunities and provoca- 
tive kinds of training: programmed instruction, research methods, social 
service occupations, sensitivity training skills. Rather than making a 
frontal attack upon correctional caste systems, the attack is indirect. From 
an official standpoint, from the standpoint of the public, "vocational 
training, even if new, is more tolerable because it does not threaten tra- 
ditional concepts. Attempts to educate or train are not so likely to be 
opposed as radical moves to reorganize correctional methods in general. 

From the inmate standpoint, such activities are a means of tying per- 



sonal reformation to social reconstruction. They open up legitimate op- 
portunities within the correctional setting and, at the same time, seem to 
promise something better after release. Thus, staff and offenders have a 
chance to try out something new without having to deal immediately with 
all of the latent obstructions that divide them. Inmates, especially, can 
he challenged hy the intellectual excitement of attempting activities in 
which they have either failed previously or to which they have never had 
access. Their attention can he turned from efforts to "heat the system" 
to matters which may not only he rewarding within the correctional or- 
ganization hut outside as well. 

CONCLUSION 

Given all of the innovations that are now being developed, the ingredi- 
ents are prohahly available for a more efficient development of alterna- 
tives to incarceration. But taken singly, these innovations would not con- 
stitute a solution to the correctional problem. Ways must be sought by 
which to relate them together in some systematic way. Thus, what is 
needed is a long-range perspective and the commitment of resources 
which would result in a better understanding of the whole correctional 
process, a better conception of the key decision points in that process, 
the development of more specific kinds of programs for specific kinds of 
offenders, and a careful study of whatever steps are taken to improve the 
system. The changes that are needed, therefore, are philosophical as well 
as practical. Political, economic, and humanitarian pressures which impel 
society to "do something” must be accompanied by a more disciplined 
recognition of the complexities involved and the need for careful study 
of whatever steps are taken. 
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